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érnli and _Newhills: Ben Edict XVI 
Ferocious German mountain, 
severe on all sides, leans to 
the right from most view- 
points. Might not seem hard 
at first glance, but appear- 
ances are deceptive, as many 
free or “liberation” climbers 
have found to their cost, par- 
ticularly those visiting from the Central American and 
Andean ranges. Much harder than Ben Stara V. 

First brought to public attention in “From Ratagan to 
Vatican”, a 1976 report by Professor lan Lancaster, reader 
in theology at The Angry University. Lancaster noted 
that “cardinal” is an anagram of “cairn lad”, a clear indica- 
tion of God’s will at work in the election of the new pontiff. 


though a whole bag of balls was taken uphill only one was used despite See also: the Popes of Jura, the Mitre Ridge, Corrie Ten 


a number of sixes disappearing into the tussocks. Bowling was under- Boom, the Right to Rome. 
arm (Watson jnr was the only person no-balled, for a blatant chuck that and several one-bounce fours. The fielders became so rattled that a spate 
would have shamed even Murali), and tactics varied between supply- | of overthrows ensued, and a stumping chance went a-begging due to the 
ing full tosses (the editor’s stock ball, in the hope of prompting a bit of | keeper yacking into her mobile phone, Allan Lamb-style. 


On the evening of 15 May the Trig Cricket Control Board (TCCB) 
held its first trig cricket match, on Lendrick Hill in the eastern Ochils. 
Five fine cricketers took part: Alan Blanco (who tumed up in full 
whites and armed with a Colin Cowdrey bat), Tessa Carroll, Anne- 
Marie Watson and her father Tony Watson, and the editor (who 
doesn’t nowadays own proper whites, but who did wear a white sweat- 
er that his mum quite possibly knitted for him in the 1970s). 

No one was at all sure of the rules, so these were made up as the 
game progressed. The axiomatic first rule was that the triangulation pill- 
ar (which on Lendrick Hill isn’t quite on top) was to serve as the 
stumps. It was decided that for a batter to be bowled the ball had to hit 
the face of the trig, not the protruding base (as happened quite often) or 
the top (as happened once). Ideally four innings would have been play- 
ed, using each trig-face, but in the event just the eastem one was used. 

Bowling was with a tennis ball rather than a Kookaburra, and al- 


AYVUNAT SS 


willow-wielding) and doosra-style grubbers (bowled by everyone else). That left Watson snr with a mountain to climb. He ended on 23-4, a 
It was decided to try a single-wicket match, with the number of balls | valiant effort of which the main feature was being run out by his daughter. 
to be received by each player determined by summing the digits on the All these antics occupied only 45 minutes, on a perfect evening, so a 


trig’s base-plate. The Lendrick trig is $3671, so each player received | second match was played, this time on a team basis. The odd number was 
17 balls. This is now an official TCCB rule, to be used in all future trig | a problem until someone twigged that two of the players (Blanco and Cart- 
cricket matches which take the form-of single-wicket contests. Hence | oll) came originally from Lancashire, while the Watsons were Yorkshire 
on Snowdon (10684) the batters would each face 19 balls, but on Ben | through and through. Hence a Roses match suggested itself, with the 
More above Crianlarich ($6958) it would be a whopping 28, regardless | Derbyshire-bom editor tuming out for both teams. The Tykes batted first 
of whether there was a blizzard or not. The batter’s total was divided | and made 46-6, including a tremendous trio of sixes from Watson snr. 
by wickets, and if they survived undismissed a bonus ten was added. | That still didn’t look good enough however, it having again been decided 

_ Watson jnr batted first and was immediately caught at cover by Carr- | to calculate the result by the Duckworth-Lewis-esque method of runs 
oll (later dollies were dropped by Blanco and Watson snr). Watson jnr | divided by wickets, and when the Red Rosers were 39-4 with two balls 
found runs hard to come by, and closed on 5 for 4, average 1.25. | left the win looked in the bag. But the editor contrived to get himself out 

Next came the editor, whose lack of foot movement made Marcus | to both balls, bowled by Watson jnr, and so the evening ended with a win 
Trescothick look like Gene Kelly. He hit the first four of the day, but | for the White Rese county amid great excitement. Had there been any 
could do no better than 15—3, having been bowled by Blanco (twice) | spectators, they would doubtless have gnawed through their walking poles. 
and Watson snr. He did however survive a tremendous shout for lbw, The TCCB hopes that this will the first of many trig cricket matches: 
at which point the absence of an umpire became an issue. It was de- | there are, after all, several thousand wickets to choose from, most lying 
cided that any serious appeal (itself a debatable matter) would hence- | idle from one season to the next. The TCCB intends to organise further 


forth see the bowler having a free bow at the unguarded trig. matches of its own, but encourages independent efforts as well. The 
Third to bat was Carroll, something of a tail-ender: 2 for 6, avge 0.33. | range and variety of trigs defies belief, from absurdly exposed wickets 
She was troubled by a triple-wicket maiden from Watson jnr. such as Bruach na Frithe and Biod an Athair on Skye (the TCCB takes 


Blanco batted fourth, and showed what mayhem someone with a | no responsibility for injury/death caused by the proximity of crags or 
grounding in proper cricket can cause amid a shower of amateurs. In- | other perils), to notorious “sticky dogs” such as Bleaklow or Black 
deed so merciless, so Australian was his run-getting that he should | Hill, to any number of tight little grounds maintained by the Forestry 
really be listed as Blanco, A, to signify his professional status. His 39— | Commission. Could the amusingly positioned Stiperstones trig even host 
0, topped up to 49 with the no-wicket bonus, included a mighty sixer _a game? TAC, the official TCCB joumal of record, is keen to hear more... 
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DVD availab let Seinen saa Been uk, £1 6. 10 (e1 6.64 ine pay Review: Perkin Warbeck 


A: exclusive: the Headcammer DVD is the first of 
its type, and TAC appears to be the first reviewer. 
Glen Coe Scrambles offers guided ascents of three 
classic routes in and around Glen Coe: Curved Ridge, 


the Aonach Eagach and Sron na Lairig. The main | 


gimmick is that Gordon Old (the head Headcammer) 
does the routes with a video camera attached to 
some sort of headtorch-type device, and the result- 
ing format is of a guidebook with footage, with grid 
refs and map numbers overlaid on the screen. There 
is also a disclaimer telling you that if you fall off the 
Aggy Ridge you can’t go blaming the DVD. Fair 
enough. 

An introduction illustrates what is meant by “scram- 
bling”. Five grades are defined. Terms such as “sus- 
tained”, “exposed”, “inescapable” and “technical” are 
discussed — if all are used, then it is a Grade 5 
scramble such as Tower Ridge. One person's tech- 
nical is another's stroll in the park, however (my wife 
and me respectively, for instance), but this can be 
got round on DVD by showing clips to illustrate the 
idea of exposed. “This is not scrambling,” states the 
narrator as we see someone clinging to Rannoch 
Wall. Some of the advice is clearly aimed at the no- 
vice: “climbing up is easier than climbing down”. And 
some is to my mind a wee bit eccentric — eg the 
suggestion that winter boots with their stiffer soles 
might be preferable for scrambling. | don’t know of 
anyone who takes this approach, but maybe it’s worth 
a try. 

The feel of the DVD is decidedly low-budget in terms 


of the filming, but it is a labour of love. Unfortunately for | 


the Headcammer boys, we have been exposed to a 
few decades’ worth of helicopter footage — almost to 
the point of taking it for granted — so some pass- 
ages drag slightly. And although there is great atten- 
tion to detail, given that we subconsciously expect 
helicopter shots it might be worth Headcammer doing 
a deal with Kevin Woolley (www.geomantics.com) for 
some simulation aerials. As it stands, the routes are 
superimposed on stills with two-colour overlays — 
much like Poucher’s routes in The Scottish Peaks. 
Introductory shots are from adjacent hills, so each 
of the scrambles must have involved two or three 
filming visits. 

Something must be said of the music. | guess there 
has to be music in a production of this ilk, but it’s al- 
most impossible to get right. As Bruce Springsteen said 


when asked why he didn’t do videos: “It would be 
like painting a moustache on it.” There is almost no 
way to put the right music on footage of landscape — 
or, if there is, | haven't yet seen it. Muriel Gray came 
closest by avoiding the wittery-mist-and-moonshine 
genre and going for something more “urban”. But 
think of Hamish MacInnes’ various outings with back- 
ing tracks from Moira Kerr... 

| must make it clear that there’s nothing wrong 
with the music on Glen Coe Scrambles. It just doesn’t 
really do it for me. There are uillean pipes and flutes and 
the usual Celtic stringed things — although strange- 
ly, because of the flute, it actually sounded like the 
Moody Blues at one point. 

OK, let’s get down to the routes. 


Curved Ridge (Grade 3) 


As mentioned already, the DVD is set up like a 
guidebook, so the “chapter headings” include such 
as: Approach, Finding The Start, The Aréte, Wall and 
Chimney, Crowberry Tower, Summit Views. The over- 
all style is quite academic, with occasional use of hu- 
mour. The Great Herdsman is given his official title, 
but we are told that Bouncer would be a better des- 
cription. 

As | once opined in these pages, | have never used 
the same route twice to the start of Curved Ridge. 
Thus | was interested to see how the Headcammer 
crew dealt with the notorious problem of finding the 
start. Having watched Glen Coe Scrambles, |’m 
convinced | could follow the route outlined — al- 
though with the Great Bouncer of Etive towering 
over me it might not be the same. So although a DVD 
has some huge advantages over a guidebook, one 
can at least carry a guidebook in the rucksack. Such 
musing led me to wonder whether a few well-chosen 
printable location pages might have been an idea. 


Aonach Eagach (Grade 3) 


| formed a hypothesis on watching the Aggy Ridge 
chapter that it was recorded last. It has the most hu- 
mour, as if they’ve relaxed into a style. Hence in a 
section entitled “The Entrance Exam’, detailing the 
tricky descent that tests the scrambler early on, the 
narrator intones: “If you feel the need for a cuddle, 


| the rest of the ridge might not be for you.” Mention is 


made of polished rock and slipperiness, but all the 
filming was done on a dry day. Having done the Aggy 
in the wet, | wonder if some film of a wet day might 
have given the novice more of a feel for how different 
it can be. Of course one of the big deals on the Aggy 
is the final descent, in particular the importance of 
avoiding Clachaig Gully. This is duly dealt with, al- 
though it could have been laboured even more: may- 
be with film of some poor sod teetering on the gravelly 


precipice. 
Gearr Aonach was climbed just to film the Aggy 
from afar — | liked that. And having expressed 


doubts about the music, there’s a good bit here 
where the music changes to a solitary funereal drum- 


beat — pretty much like the Braveheart scene where 
Mel is in the cart en route to dismembering. This 
coincides with the scrambler approaching the tricky 
pinnacles section, and is highly appropriate. 
‘Sron na Lairig (Grade 2) 

The one scramble on the DVD | haven't done. Does it 
make me want to? Certainly does! — this looks like a 
hidden gem. I’m pretty sure | can find it, having 
been duly warned about taking the wrong route up 
a particular slab where Mr Headcammer (after much 
wobbling of his headcam) eventually sighs “that 
was desperate” after having made the wrong choice. 
I'll be fixing that image in my memory (or even trying 
to print it out). 

A word now about the footage. The headcam is 
perched above the scrambler’s head and totters 
around bigtime. Frequently it gives the impression of 
falling backwards as he feels for holds, and my over- 
all impression is that it makes the scrambling look much 


more risky than it is. There’s a place on the Aggy 
Ridge where you can walk along a narrow bit about 
a foot wide. Here it looks lethal. This makes for 
good telly, but | wouldn’t use the footage to try and 
convince my significant other to give it a go. (Mind 
you, she describes the baggers’ path up Ben Vane 
as “technical”, so it’s not really an issue.) 

It must be weird having your every move filmed. 
Any scramble | do involves several somewhat grace- 
less wacky moves that | wouldn’t want preserved for 
posterity. Mr Headcammer is obviously aware of 
this, so we see him testing holds with the heel of 
his hand and generally looking pretty careful. 

So, in summary, my overwhelming reaction is to 
take off my hat (and my headcam, if | had one) to 
these boys. They have a first on their hands. It is a 
work of dedication, with scholarly attention to detail 
and no small amount of humour. You could use it as 
a guidebook, and | am told there is another DVD in 
the pipeline, probably of Ben Nevis. | eagerly await it. 


Ralph Storer writes: On 19 February Allan Leighton 
was killed when he: slipped on ice near the summit of 
Binnein Mor and fell 600ft into the north-east corrie. He 
was experienced and well-equipped with ice axe and 
crampons. It was one of those accidents that can happen 
to any of us who venture on to Scotland’s winter moun- 
tains. 

Having discovered the hills relatively recently, he was 
aged 42 and in the prime of his climbing life. When I 
met him by chance a few years ago, his enthusiasm re- 
kindled mine after years of guidebook research had turned 
a passion into a job. We became best friends. With Allan 
I found myself, in my fifties, undertaking some of the 
longest hill walks of my life, such as the South Glen Shiel 
Ten (nine Munros and a Corbett, and we insisted on 
counting that darn Corbett). Ironically, one of our many 
plans for this summer was to bag all ten Mamore Munros 
in a oner. 

Last October, after an especially exhausting day jogging 
around the Braeriach plateau, we found ourselves lost 
among, the labyrinth of paths in Rothiemurchus forest in 
darkness without a torch. It was one of those end-of- 
tether moments that can make or break climbing part- 


nerships. Typically, we dissolved into fits of hysterical 
laughter at our stupidity and the ridiculousness of our 
predicament. (In case you’re wondering, we survived. ) 

Allan was a good man to have at your side on the hill 
— good-humoured, reliable, challenging. Away from the 
hill, his mail-order lingerie business was expanding 
exponentially and his personal life was increasingly 
happy. We became part of each other’s support system on 
the hill, in the pubs and dance clubs of Edinburgh, and 
in each other’s daily life. Every time I climb a hill, and in 
other places, I shall miss him. 

There was still so much he wanted to do in the moun- 
tains, but few achieved so much in so little time. I seek 
solace in the words of Geoffrey Winthrop Young’s poem: 
“T may not grudge the little left undone, I hold the heights, 
I keep the dreams I won.” 

Allan Leighton died as he lived, still going for it. Sorry, 
Allan, I have to go on ahead for a while now. But you’ll be 
with me every step of the way. 


Ed. — TAC also sends condolences to the family and friends 
of Rob Milne, convener of the SMC publications sub-com- 
mittee and very able all-round hill man, who died aged 49 
on Everest on 5 June. 


_ Scenes from 
hillgoing history, 

- anoccasional 
- series 


“There is, or was (I 
have not heard of its 
closure) a temperance 
inn at Inverie, on Loch 
Nevis, and a small 
pot-house at Corran, 
on Loch Hourn” 


— Colin B Phillip, 
Scottish Mountain- 
eering Journal, 
No.6, September 
1891 
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s was mentioned in TAC64, Showell Styles has 

died at the age of 96. Like Harry Griffin, he was 
one of the last links with people who frequented the 
British hills before the war, and | cannot think of his 
passing without the Runrig refrain, “The old boys are 
leaving, leaving one by one”, coming to mind. 

Pip (as he was universally known) first went to the 
hills, probably with his parents, at the age of 16 and 
remained committed to the mountains for the rest of 
his life. During the years before the second world 
war he mostly frequented North Wales and was partic- 
ularly fond of the Rhinogydd, which at that time would 
have seemed particularly wild and remote to a 
-young man brought up in the English Midlands. It was 
to the Rhinogydd that we went on the first occasion 
he took me out on the hills, in 1951. We cycled from 
Porthmadog to the foot of the Roman Steps, from 
where we climbed Rhinog Fawr, with Pip reminiscing 
about the past and ruing the passing of the way of 
life he knew in the area before the war. 

He spent his early years working in a bank, hated 
it, and in the late 1930s gave it up to go on an extend- 
ed walking tour through France and the Pyrenees. 
Naval service during the war took him to the eastern 
Mediterranean, where he was one of two survivors from 
a ship torpedoed by the Germans. Typically, wherever 
he was at that time he never missed a chance to get 
ona hill. He wrote a climbing guide to Malta and climb- 
ed in the Lebanon and Palestine. There is a tale of 
~ him cycling westward from Alexandria in search of 
some rocks to explore with the retreating British 
army streaming past in the opposite direction. He 
was already an aspiring writer, with articles published 


in Punch. He had also written his first novel, Traitor’s | 


Mountain, a murder mystery set on and around Tryfan. 
With the war over, Pip’s parents retired to live in 
Borth-y-Gest, across the Glaslyn estuary from his 


beloved Rhinogydd, and he came to live with them | 
and set out to make his living as a writer. He became | 


a prolific author, with over 160 titles to his name. As 
well as the mountain books, he wrote seafaring histor- 
ical novels. He also wrote detective fiction using the 
pen name Glyn Carr, with his main character being 
a mountaineering Shakespearian actor named 
Abercrombie Lewker. These books gave plenty of 
scope for his encyclopaedic knowledge both of the 
Bard and the mountains. 

In the 1950s he produced The Mountaineer’s Week- 
end Book, an anthology of mountain writing that has 
stood the test of time. This contains a fair amount of 


\ 3lyn Carr, clinker and ( ( $nicht: the long and happy life of Pip Styles 


his own work, including the classic “Ballad of the !d- 
wal Slabs” — too long to include here, but if you don’t 
know it seek it out. There are other humorous items 


| which he wrote under the pen-name C L Inker. He 


claimed that he retired in 1974, but the writing of novels 
and articles for the mountaineering press continued 
well into the 1990s. 

Of course his mountain activities continued unabat- 
ed. In 1953 he led a small expedition to Lyngen in 
Arctic Norway — and, when his plans for a Himalayan 
expedition were thwarted, he returned there with an 
even smaller expedition the following year. | was fortu- 
nate to go with him on that trip, and it was tremendous 
to explore unclimbed peaks and glaciers on a sub- 
alpine scale with one of the most experienced 
mountaineers of his generation. His puckish sense 
of humour was much in evidence, and | particularly 
remember how he would test our wakefulness in the 
mornings with increasingly outrageous puns. The 
following year he made it to the Himalayas, and his 
book The Moated Mountain describes that trip. 
Soon after that, he moved to live in Croesor where he 
kept the village post office, did some guiding, and 
of course continued to write. It was here that his 
young family grew up and he began to amass his 
multiple ascents of Cnicht. It was typical of him that 
one day in 1994 he came home and announced he 


| had been up for the last time. His total number of 


ascents was 879 and he never went there again. 

He always enjoyed devising and achieving hill-relat- 
ed objectives, and once held the record for the fastest 
round of the Welsh 3000s — not a very good one, he 
said, as the next team to try it beat his time comfort- 
ably. He also, on an extended walk, slept out on each 
of those summits using a minuscule tent he had 
designed and made himself. He once “beat the 
bounds” of Beddgelert parish in a single day — a walk 
of over 25 miles and 18 summits, eleven of which are 
over 2000 feet. | wonder whether anyone has done 
it since. Another of his walks he called the Welsh 
coast-to-coast. This started at Liverpool Bay and 
followed high ground in a loop around Snowdonia to 
reach the sea again near Aberdyfi. One could go 
on, but you will get the general idea. 

He bore the physical failings of the last few years 
with fortitude, telling anyone who asked that he had 
a wealth of memories to reflect upon, and so it is diff- 
icult to feel sad at the passing of someone who led 


| such a full life. But we have lost a true gentleman of 


the hills, who passed on to me and to many others 
who knew him a fine sense of respect for the moun- 
tains, their environment, their dangers and their liter- 


ature. . 
Dewi Jones 


Tessa Carroll: Wednesday was my favourite day of 
the week as a child — the day the library in my Lakeland 
village was open. The children’s books were all along 
the lowest shelf of the long wall of glass-fronted dark 
wooden cases: better than Satterthwaite’s sweetshop 


_. by far. A certain amount of bravery was, however, re- 


quired to face the faded and rather badly stuffed otter 
with strangely gappy teeth that stood in a glass case 


on top of the bookcases, guarding their treasures; it 
terrified me as an infant and still gave me the heebies 
when | encountered it again on a recent visit home. 

| must have been about ten when | came across those 
books with such beguiling titles: The Shop in the Moun- 
tain, The Ladder of Snow, A Necklace of Glaciers. | 
lived with mountains all around, but the shops were in 
the village — how could there be a shop in a mountain? 
How could snow be a ladder? And what on earth was a 
glacier? The author had an equally mysterious name: 
no brusque initials, like C S or A A, or plain straightfor- 
ward names | knew, like Enid or Hugh, but the softly 
sibilant Showell Styles. Thirty-odd years on and | re- 
membered little of the books’ content, just the pleasure 
of their reading, a pleasure renewed on recently acquir- 
ing a couple of second-hand paperbacks for consider- 
ably more than the 2/6 original cover price. Then | was 
reminded that the eponymous shop in the mountain is 
in a high and tiny village below Cnicht, masquerading 
as “the Aran’, where the young English protagonists 


Ed. — Pip’s kindness and good humour became evident 
as soon as he and I entered into correspondence in the late 
1990s — a correspondence that began with an enquiry about 
those 879 ascents of Cnicht and then grew to encompass 
the hills and writing generally. This was around the time I 
also started swapping the occasional letter with Farry Griff- 
in (see TAC63 pp4-5), and while both men were informative, 
helpful and unfailingly prompt in their replies (something 
which put me to shame), it soon became apparent that there 
was at least one notable difference between them. Harry’s 
tone — his default tone, to use a neologism — was of wist- 
ful remembrance for the hills he loved. To read him was to 
encounter an almost sentimental sadness about sprightly 
days on the slopes, days that were now coming to an end. 
Pip, by contrast, didn’t seem sad at all, and retained such a 
boyish enthusiasm that someone who read his letters and 
was then asked the age of the author could well have made 
a guess some 70 or 80 years adrift from the truth. 

Quite why this was could only be explained by one who 
knew him far better and far longer than | did, but there is 


manage to run the shop, catch a bank robber, rescue 
an injured hiker, and discover a Roman legion’s camp, 
not to mention learning Welsh and reuniting their wid- 
owed mother with her old flame. 

So when the Ed and | were planning a visit to 
Porthmadog in spring 2000, and he casually mentioned 
that he hoped to visit a certain Showell Styles, | couldn't 
believe it. | hardly believed he was a real person, let 
alone a well-known writer on hills. As for the idea that | 
might actually get to meet him... short of walking 
through the back of a wardrobe into everlasting winter, 
this was as good as it got. 

That trip to North Wales had many memorable mo- 
ments, but the highlight was that meeting with Pip him- 
self. Small and still very spry at 92, he showed us round 
his office lined with photos of expeditions to Norway 
and the Himalayas and copies of his own books; and 
yes, there were those lovely old hardbacks of The Shop 
in the Mountain and the rest, along with the typewriter 
on which he’d written them. A rare day and a rare man. 
surely some connection with Dewi Jones’ comment about 
Pip’s decision to retire from climbing Cnicht at a time of his 
own choosing. He later did the same with its smaller re- 
placement as a doorstep hill, Moel-y-Gest, and it would 
appear that he simply realised — and accepted — that he’d 
been wonderfully lucky and should, in effect, get out while 
the memories were still happy ones, while the going was 
good. Harry, by contrast, fought against the dying of the 
light, at least in terms of physical ability, to the very end. 

One final observation, to show just how long a life Pip 
Styles enjoyed. On the occasion we met, in his and Jean’s 
lovely house in Borth-y-Gest, he made a comment about 
first having clunbed some well-known hill “shortly after the 
war’. For a moment I was confused, finding it hard to imag- 
ine that his first ascent of whatever hill it was hadn’t come 
until the late 1940s. Then I realised, and smiled at the reali- 
sation: he meant just after the Great War, when he had been 
the young boy that he in many ways remained. 


Frank Showell Styles, 14 March 1908—19 February 2005 


. SPOT THE BAGGER ... SPOT THE BAGGER ... 


How to enter | 

A walker has been digitally removed from | 

this Howgills scene. Mark a cross where J 
_ you think the top of the their head was J 
(use a photocopy if you don’t want to cut § 
your TAC). Send to The Angry Corrie, 3 I 
Ferry Orchard, Cambuskenneth, Stirl- 
ing FK9 5ND, to arrive no later than 19/8/ 
05. Five crosses cost £1, a dozen (the § 
maximum per entry) cost £2. Cheques r 
payable to The Angry Corrie. The person 
with the closest cross wins A Bit of Grit ! 
on Haystacks, published by Millrace. ‘ 
TAC64 com- i 
petition (see 
right for the 
reconstituted 
picture) was 
won by Chris 
Andrews, of 
Luncarty. 


ti 
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Jerry Fuc 
I WAS INTERESTED to 
read the letter in TAC62 
(p16) from John Mackenzie, 
Mountaineering Council of 
Scotland president, criticis- 
ing a earlier article by 
Robin N Campbell. John’s 
letter seems more of an at- 
tack on the man than his ar- 
: guments. 

The MCofS has been hijacked by the environmental lobby, 
and exaggerates issues out of all proportion. Thus John 
Mackenzie climbs in a “nastily political and sectarian 
world” full of “confrontations and dilemmas” — language 
used to create fear and so gain support. The MCofS claims 
to be a big player in the new access legislation, and I 
should think so too seeing, as they made such an issue of 
it in the first place. Since 1978, I have never had a problem 
with access when walking, or climbing in Scotland. Now 
we will get mired in legalese. No one goes climbing any 
more, we are “accessing, an outdoor resource”, and are be- 
ing told we can only do this “responsibly”. Oh yeah? 
Since when was mountaineering a responsible pastime? I 


thought I went into the hills-to escape responsibilities. | 


Why John Mackenzie thinks I have the slightest interest 
in what the Health and Safety Executive are up to when I 
am off work, I do not know. I am not a professional climb- 
. er, and if the guides have a problem they should get their 
professional body to sort it out. 

I wasn’t all that bothered about the Shieldaig hydro 
scheme, either. I spent a winter doing pathwork in Torridon 
and it was pretty grim. There’s nothing up there, just peat 
hags and bedrock, and I would have thought that a hydro 
scheme or two would jazz the place up a bit. When I was a 
kid in Perth a trip to the dam and fish ladder at Pitlochry 
was a rare treat. One of the protesters against the Shiel- 
daig scheme maintained that “green German tourists” 
would stop coming to Torridon if the dam was built. Why 
are green German tourists against hydro power? And 
what are green German tourists doing hopping on to 
planes? They should be cycling down to the Black Forest 
and going for a walk. 

No one really gives a toss about the environment. We 
are all fleeing about in 4x4s and turbo Saabs and living in 
centrally heated houses full of electric gadgets, but where 
_ is the power for all this to come from? These environmen- 
talists don’t want power from nuclear, coal, gas, oil, wind- 
farms or hydro. I’m sick of hearing about windfarms — 
they should put them underground. As for pylons, I 
cross Drumochter twice a week and don’t even notice 
them. However, I do notice the huge scar running up Beinn 
a’Ghlo. Considering that it is climbers and walkers who 
are trashing the hills, the MCofS should remember that 
when you point your finger at someone you have three 
fingers pointing at yourself. One thing these folk would 
notice is if they got home and found the power off, and 
they would have a lot more credibility if they all sold 
. their cars and went back to using oil lamps. 

, Next up on John Mackenzie’s list is footpath repair. I 
would think that what the MCofS knows about upland 
path repair you could write on the back of a postage stamp. 
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I notice also in TAC62 some worthy from the NTS writing 
to puff all the voluntary pathwork he had done. In the 
Highlands there is a desperate shortage of jobs and hous- 
ing for young people, and all this voluntary work degrades 
jobs in the environmental and conservation sector. It 
would be interesting to know how much voluntary work 
is being done in the Cairngorms national park. The NTS, 
RSPB and JMT are all keen on using volunteers. The JMT 
is buying large areas of ground in the Highlands and then 
asking, people to give them money. They don’t seem to 
employ people to look after places such as Schiehallion 
or Ben Nevis, but they love telling us what to do. In the 
Scottish Mountaineer, the MCofS magazine, the JMT 
Wild Land Declaration uses the word “must” four times 
and calls for more legislation! 

John Mackenzie claims the MCofS is the watchdog on 
“hill tracks and other clandestine developments”. He does 
not say what these clandestine developments are, but as 
they’re clandestine I suppose no one knows. Sounds like 
more fear-mongering to me. These people have romantic 
notions about wild land. The Highlands have been settled 
for about 7000 years and you can stand on top of any 
Munro and as far as the eye can see all the land is managed. 
It stands to reason that there is no wild land in Scotland. 
Furthermore, the folk who have to live and work on this 
land need hill tracks to access remote areas. In the Scottish 
Mountaineer it has been flagged up that the NTS has 
reinstated x amount of track on Mar Lodge into foot- 
paths. Now, in order to stalk the far ground to knock hell 
out of the hinds, they are having to use helicopters. I 
thought the MCofS was against helicopters whizzing 
about the hills. 

There is far too much interference in the countryside by 
so-called environmentalists who have little practical 
knowledge or experience of land management and who 
get a disproportionate say in rural affairs backed up by 
politicians worried about the suburban vote. Let us take 
devolution to its logical extent and leave country folk to 
run their affairs. I found it amazing that John Mackenzie 
could boast about dragging mountaineering into the pol- 
itical arena. I don’t know why he thinks we should be in- 
volved with a gang of MPs whose moral credentials allow 
them to sanction a bloody and illegal war in Iraq yet who 
ban people from foxhunting on horseback whilst riding 
to hounds. 

Finally, John states that “Climbing and walking on our 
Scottish hills brings in more money than any other busi- 
ness in the Highlands”. Compared with what? Oil? Banking? 
Railways? I assume he means other tourism. The last com- 
parative study I saw was during the Lurcher’s Gully affair 
and admittedly is out of date, but mountaineering was 
well down the list behind (I think) general tourism, water- 
based tourism, general rambling about and nature study 
and angling. Whenever I went climbing I filled the car 
with fuel and food in Dundee and spent as little as possible 
in the hills, and so did everyone else I know. Someone 
who drives up from the Central Belt, goes on the hill and 
then drives home again the same day is only supporting 
the oil and car industry, contributing to global warming 
and trampling a fragile environment. I would be surpris- 
ed if mountaineering tourism in upper Speyside generated 


more income than the local businesses or surrounding 
estates. 

The MCofS is a burgeoning, bureaucratic organisation 
and is trying to get its fingers into as many pies as poss- 
ible to justify its existence. Robin Campbell is right. What 
I do in my spare time is none of their business. I don’t 
want to be told I have to be responsible, or be lectured or 
trained or bombarded with leaflets telling me go here, go 
there, do this, don’t do that — or who to phone before 
going on the hill or how to cross a railway line. As for their 


mag, a tacky glossy vehicle to promote, publicise and 
commercially exploit the mountains as much as possible, 
quite frankly it gives me the dry boke. It’s the earth that’s 
sacred, not just the mountains, and freedom to roam 
means freedom to escape into an environment where we 
can get away from organisations like the MCofS. Bureau- 
cracy may have escaped into the countryside, but that 
doesn’t mean we can’t cock a snook at it and if we can 
laugh loudly and derisively enough we may be able to 
send it scuttling, back to the dusty offices where it belongs. 


So is the Scottish Mountaineer, the MCofS magazine, “a tacky glossy vehicle to promote, publicise 
and commercially exploit the mountains” (as Jerry Fuchter reckons), or “a fine magazine which keeps 
members up to date with what's really going on” (as John Mackenzie wrote in TAC62)? Alan Blanco 


picked up a copy of the March issue and had a look... 


HERE'S A STRANGE thing. For many years I've been a 
member of the Long Distance Walkers Association and a 
reader of their Strider magazine, yet I've never been to a 
single LDWA meeting and have no interest in taking part in 
a mass event, with entry forms and checkpoints and finish 
times and certificates. I'd much rather go off hillwalking on 
my own or with a friend or two. Similarly, | was a member of 
the Ramblers’ Association for several years, yet | never 
attended any RA meetings, and | struggle to identify with 
long lines of stick-wielding folk filing through fields in Es- 
sex. (I suspect Scottish Ramblers are a tougher bunch, but 
I've never rambled with them.) 

As both the Ramblers and the LDWA are oriented toward 
England, whereas | spend much of my time in the Scottish 
hills, | finally twigged that it would make more sense to join 
the Mountaineering Council of Scotland, so | sent off the 
£14.50 as specified in their leaflet “Where to ‘Go’ in the 
Great Outdoors”. (It's now £20 for individual membership.) 

I'm not sure why I'd never joined before. Perhaps it was 
the Groucho Marx thing of not wanting to join any club that 
would have me as a member, perhaps it was just to retain 
my lifelong sense of alienation, but also | think it was the 
magazine. Despite being called the Scottish Mountaineer, 
every issue seemed to have a cover photo of some bright- 
ly clad figure dangling from an indoor wall, roadside boul- 
der or sea cliff. Still, not wanting to judge a magazine by its 
cover, | thought it was time to delve inside, and TAC’s Ed 


was wanting a review, so it seemed only fair to do the thing | 


properly and subscribe. 

First impressions were not good. Along with the March 
2005 edition of the Scottish Mountaineer, | received 21 sepa- 
rate pieces of paper, cards or leaflets. Ouch! What a lot of 
clutter. So instead of eagerly opening the magazine, | put 
the whole lot back into the envelope, under various other 
piles of stuff, and forgot about it. 

One wet Sunday several weeks later, the bumf finally 
emerged again and | began to work my way through it. 
Some of it was surprisingly interesting, even the annual 
report, and as | read the various oddly formatted black- 
and-white information sheets, | started to warm toward the 
MCofS. Here was a largely voluntary organisation that 
shared most of my attitudes and philosophy toward the 
hills. Even the safety stuff was not too patronising — these 
people didn't want to make mountains safer, just help 
hillgoers be better informed. The huts directory even had 
me thinking it was about time | stayed in some of them, now 
that my camper van had expired. 

So, with bumf duly filed or dumped, | finally turned to the 
magazine and read the opening comments, by the MCofS 
vice president Fred Belcher. This was a plea for volunteers 
to help double the number of individual members from 2500 
to 5000, and included some self-important vacuous corpo- 
rate tosh (‘the MCofS has become an influential player’) of 
the sort you might find in an in-flight magazine. Not a good 
start. 


Being a natural categoriser, before reading any further | 
decided to classify the content and count the pages allo- 
cated to each topic: 


Total pages 84 Contents pages 2 
Adverts 27 Weather 2 
Rock climbing 23 Windfarms 2 
MCofS notices, courses etc 8 Letters 1% 
Bothies 7 Hillwalking 0 
Advertising features 4 Mountaineering 0 
Indoor climbing 3 Scrambling 0 
Book and DVD reviews 2% Bagging 0 
Access/conservation news 2 Wildlife 0 


By mountaineering, | mean the process of getting to the top 
of a mountain (any place, any height), as opposed to climb- 
ing a steep bit on one side and then going down. 

To summarise, 57 pages seemed to be of little or no inter- 
est (adverts, climbing), 21% pages of minor interest (con- 
tents, weather, bothies, notices, reviews), and 5% pages of 
real interest (letters, windfarms, access and conservation). 
I'm not saying the other content was no good — it just didn't 
reflect my own interests or activities. Now, I'm not so narrow- 
minded that |’ll only read about topics |’m already interested 
in, but it needs more than six pages out of 84 to draw me in. 

| gave up reading TGO years ago, after it sacked its best 
writer, as its price-to-interesting-content ratio rose ever 
higher. Yet despite its plodding approach and dull fixation 
with equipment, most issues of TGO would have a couple of 
features to identify with. And a recent issue of the irritatingly 
bitty Trail magazine had some great features (top ridges, top 
ten grid squares, fantasy mountain) and a refreshing, light- 
hearted approach. In contrast, the Scottish Mountaineer 
seemed to have very little for hillwalkers, with indoor climb- 
ing being about as interesting as indoor walking. So my 
conclusion was that this magazine, and by implication this 
organisation, was not for me. 

When | finally read the magazine cover to cover (which 
doesn't take long if you skip the adverts), it turned out to be 
slightly more interesting than the page-count promised. | 
was determined not to be too pedantic, but there were some 
glaring errors on the reviews page, and even a letter com- 
plaining about the multitude of misused apostrophes (which 
the magazine contrived to spell as “apostrohe’s”). But | note 


that the editor, Kevin Howett, is also the MCofS national 
officer, and he must be exceptionally busy with other stuff, 
so let's cut him some slack. 

As for the content, the debate about sticking bits of metal 
into rock to make it easier to climb was illuminating and 
depressing. (Why not go the whole way and use a ladder, 
or just take an easier route?) The article about climbing 
Waterpipe Gully on Skye was of some interest, perhaps 


because I've been up the rocky ridge alongside it. Both the | 


advertising features were about entry-level walking. One 
was an advert for walking festivals, which hold no interest 
at all, and the other suggested a kit list (wow, map and 
compass, great idea). One of the articles about bothies 
turned out to be about Munrobagging, so that's three pages 
of hillwalking, not none. It was OK. 

The piece just called Breathe, about running to call a 
rescue party, was inventive and very good indeed, although 
i's unclear if it was fiction or recollection. The windfarm 
piece was by a Conservative MSP, the first of a series of 
guest articles, which is a good idea. The climbing round-up 
was dull stuff for someone like me who doesn't know what 
all the numbers and letters such as 7b 8c+ FA mean, but 
it's fair content for the magazine. There was an amusing 
bit in the final paragraph, where the predictions for 2005 
included “a resurgence of climbing in the mountains”. Ah, 
mountains, those old-fashioned things. 

Of course, I'm not opposed to climbing being covered, 
but the massive domination of climbing (and adverts) is so 
alienating. I'm not even a complete duffer on rock (| enjoy 
unroped scrambling and can -make my way round most of 
the Cuillin without assistance), but the magazine makes 
me feel like a duffer, and it's not a pleasant feeling. The 
balance may shift a bit in future, but unless it changes 
substantially | would not recommend the magazine to 
hillwalkers or anyone else. Pity really. 


Dear Ralph — 

After several trips in 
the Rockies, I am think- 
ing of making my first 
trip across the pond to 
trek in the Scottish 
Highlands. Can you ad- 
vise me where to go? 
— Bigfoot of Boston 


Dear Bigfoot — 

You’re in for a treat. 
Compared to the Rock- 
ies, Scottish mountains 
are mere warts on Nature’s backside (butt, in your parlance), 
so you'll actually be able to climb them instead of having to 
trek around them. You’ll even find reaching their bases an 
adventure in itself, thanks to a quaint road system that en- 
sures you won’t speed past anything of interest. In fact you 
won’t speed past anything. Of course, you won’t see the 
mountains very often, but that only makes an occasional 
glimpse of them through cloud cover all the more rewarding. 

On the mountains themselves you'll find few of those 
boring man-made paths you’re used to. Ours have been 
eroded naturally into a blanket of succulent peat that never 
fails to bring a wry smile to the visage. In summer, 
routefinding is simple: just follow the person in front of you. 
You won’t need sunscreen, the rain will keep you cool, the 
friendly midges will keep you moving, and cloud or haze 
will minimise photographic expense. 

After your “trek”, provided you eat before 8:30pm, you'll 
find a national cuisine untainted by regional variation, of 
the type and calibre you are accustomed to in any of your 
regular fast food outlets. 
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And yet I’m still reluctant to write off the MCofS. After all, 

they did help establish the new access legislation, which is 
a notable achievement. Yes, the magazine is pretty devoid 
of interest for hillwalkers, it should be called the Scottish 
Climber, and | wouldn't pay 25p for it, never mind £3.25. Yet 
look beyond it to the scattered information sheets packed 
with useful and friendly advice, look at the MCofS website, 
and you get a completely different impression, that of a 
hard-pressed organisation fighting important battles on be- 
half of all hillgoers. If only they issued a simple low-cost 
newsletter, covering access and conservation properly, and 
stopped trying to compete with Climb magazine; if only they 
would shed their delusions of grandeur, and drop their fixa- 
tion with insurance and competitive indoor gymnastics, then 
they might be worth supporting. Instead, | foresee moves 
toward rebranding, with new logo, new name, new busi- 
ness plan, higher subscriptions and hefty consultants’ fees. 
If so, then it really will be time to write them off. 
Postscript: “MCofS is currently undergoing an internal re- 
view” are the ominous opening words of the June issue of 
the Scottish Mountaineer, which appeared just before TAC 
went to press. But what's this ... six pages of hillwalking, six 
on trekking abroad, ten on access and conservation, and 
just nine pages of climbing. Someone must have noticed 
the lack of balance. Maybe hillwalkers should consider join- 
ing the MCofS after all, to help keep them on the right track. 
And let's face it, with the Scottish landscape about to be 
devastated beyond belief by subsidised opportunist pro- 
fiteering wind-power developers masquerading as environ- 
mentalists, those of us who care about this ought to be on 
the same side, not squabbling about apostrophes. The 
MCofS is far from ideal, but | suppose we need it. | just don't 
think we need its glossy pseudo-commercial advert-fest of 
a 7b 8c+ FA magazine. 


_ The Devil’s Point, the column that puts 
: Cor!!! in Corrour — Ralph Stor 

Be advised, however, that unless you wish to be treated 
by Mountain Rescue as an accident waiting to happen, you’ 
need to ditch your lightweight walking gear and equip your- 
self as for a Himalayan expedition. If this is not to your taste, 
I suggest you stay on your side of the pond with your choco- 
late and nylons and leave our women alone. 


Dear Ralph — 

I am an attractive, curvy, size-18 thirty-something who seeks 
a caring, passionate, intelligent and fit sporran-swinger for 
days out and nights in. It has been suggested that I might 
meet someone suitable if I join a hillwalking club. What do 
you think? — Classy Lassie of Invercassie 


Dear Classy Lassie — 


Forget hillwalking for the moment. At your present tonnage, 
any attempt to climb a mountain is likely to land you on your 
back, and not for the reasons you wish. A hillwalker is an 
estimable goal to aspire to, but in your current state you’d 
get a knockback from the Abominable Snowman. 

A barrage balloon is curvy, but who wants to share a 
bivouac with a barrage balloon? Who wants to be on the hill 
with someone who blocks the sun? Who wants a partner he 
needs a compass to navigate around? Slim down to a size 
10, dear, then you might stand a chance. 


Dear Curious of Gretna Green — 

Re your query concerning the size of a man’s boots. This is 
an ancient Norse myth introduced to these islands by tall 
Viking invaders. Be assured that there is no correlation. 


The views expressed in this column are not necessarily 
those held by the columnist. (Nor by the editor — Ed.) 


Grant Hutchison is ... The Wiki Man 


ikipedia is a rather odd notion the first time you en- 

counter it: an “Open Content” online encyclopaedia, 
maintained by a very large number of enthusiasts who type 
up entries on anything that takes their fancy. After that, the 
Open Content idea becomes important — it means that 
anyone who notices an error or omission in a Wikipedia 
entry is free (indeed, encouraged) to edit the entry to make 
it better. So the ultimate extent and accuracy of the ency- 
clopaedia are emergent properties of the endless tweak- 
ings of thousands of knowledgeable enthusiasts. Wiki- 
pedia is a specific example of the general concept of wiki 
— web resources that allow anyone to add or edit content. 
(In case you’re wondering, wiki comes from the Hawaiian 
phrase wiki wiki, meaning “quick” — a slightly affected 
little coining, I can’t help but feel, given that the coiner, 
Ward Cunningham, isn’t actually Hawaiian.) 

But what stops Wikipedia being filled up with rubbish 
by idiots and vandals? Nothing at all, say Wikipedians, ex- 
cept that there are more good and sensible folk out there 
fixing bad content than there are idiots and vandals putting 
it in. “Given enough eyeballs,” they claim, “all errors are 
shallow.” (In the spirit of wiki, this is a revised rendering of 
something called Linus’s Law, which referred to the mass 
debugging of the Linux operating system: “Given enough 
eyeballs, all bugs are shallow.”) 

But: “Given enough programmers,” I hear you mutter, 
“all philosophy is shallow.” So [ll crack on with the busi- 
ness — does Wikipedia deliver what it promises? It’s been 
around for five years now, and contains half a million 
articles, so the wiki process should have had time to come 
up with some good solid information about mountains. 

To give it a fair outing, I thought I’d draw up my terms 
in advance. First, | made a varied list of 20 mountains. In 
no particular order, these were: Aconcagua, Elbrus, Kili- 
manjaro, Denali, Everest, Vinson Massif, Mount Wilhelm, 
Mount Kosciuszko, Mont Blanc, K2, Roraima, Kanchen- 
junga, Ben Nevis, Gunnbjernsfjeld, Chances Peak, 
Chimborazo, Mount Cook, Yding Skovhgj, Rysy and 
Mount Olympus. Then I jotted down ten things I would 
hope to find in a good encyclopaedia entry about a moun- 
tain: height, origin of name and/or alternative names, lati- 
tude and longitude, geography, geology, history, biology, 
first ascent, routes of ascent, and a picture. 

Only then did I visit Wikipedia and start typing names 
into its search engine — since Wikipedia is a distinctly 
dynamic entity, it’s important to record that this happen- 
ed on the evening of 8 May 2005. I went straight for the 
core entry for each mountain, and didn’t follow any inter- 
nal or external links offered. Then I sat down with the 
2002 paper edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and 
looked up the same 20 mountains; again, I went straight to 
the core entries, but this time I also followed any index 
entry for “location”, which is Britannica’s way of taking 
you to a latitude and longitude table. 

I found entries for all my candidate mountains in both 
sources, although Chances Peak appeared under the (not 
quite identical) guise of “Soufriere Hills Volcano” in 
Wikipedia, and I had to recognise that “Yding Forest Hill” 
was Britannica’s rendering of Yding Skovhgj. 


Heights were provided for 19 mountains in Wikipedia, — 


and all 20 in Britannica. Both sources were out of date for 
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three mountains (Kilimanjaro, Vinson and Gunnbjgrn), 
and made clear mistakes on one each — Olympus for 
Wikipedia and (sigh) Ben Nevis for Britannica (1343m / 
4406ft; 1344m/4409ft is correct). Wikipedia also contain- 
ed one error in converting, from metres to feet. Britannica 
gave latitudes and longitudes for all summits but Chances 
Peak; Wikipedia managed only 14 latitudes and longi- 
tudes, and made small errors in two of those it did give. 
One of the lat/long pairs missing from Wikipedia was for 
Ben Nevis — instead, the entry provided a quirkily UK- 
centric Ordnance Survey grid reference. 

Britannica was hugely better on providing geographical 
detail, and noticeably so with regard to geology and his- 
tory. Wikipedia had the better discussion of names (it re- 
corded the 1997 spelling change of Kosciuszko, while 
Britannica still used “Kosciusko”), and it was much better 
on ascent routes and the details of first climbs. It also pro- 
vided images for more than three-quarters of my moun- 
tains (albeit with two mislabelled), whereas Britannica 
managed to illustrate only half of them. Neither source 


was much interested in biology, with Britannica’s enthusi- 
asm for the vegetation zones of Kilimanjaro representing 
only a brief efflorescence in an otherwise pretty dry season. 

Britannica’s standard of writing was much the higher, as 
you might expect for paid communicators. Wikipedia 
was patchy in style and structure, and in my 20 entries I 
found two sentences | actually couldn’t understand. 

It was disappointing, in my small test, to find that 
Wikipedia’s height data were no more up-to-date than a 
three-year-old paper encyclopaedia — online information 
providers have been announcing the death of paper refer- 
ence for years, simply because the publishing delay of the 
latter is so long, but the opportunity to kick laggardly 
Britannica ass was almost entirely missed. 

Yeah but, the Wikipedians cry from the sidelines: Wiki- 
pedia is FREE. That’s true. It’s a free source of knowledge 
written by enthusiasts, with some very good bits and 
some not very good bits, and it can be both an education 


| and a frustration. But that’s just the internet, that is, gent- 


ly strained of its lunacy and pornography. If you’re know- 
ledgeable about a topic, chances are you’ve already got a 
tried and trusted reference source you'll use in prefer- 
ence to Wikipedia; if you’re not knowledgeable, chances 
are youll do an internet search for something, specialised, 
or at least to cross-check what Wikipedia offers. 

Which does leave me wondering a bit about the point 
of Wikipedia. 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Main_Page 


beck’s review (TAC64 p3) of Peter Kemp’s Of Big Hiils 
and Wee Men. The first is the extent to which Kemp’s 


book brought to mind two very different earlier works, Zhe | 
| heard Rab get up again. Fuck it! Just where the bloody hell 


Grass Arena (1988) by John Healy, and Memorable Mun- 
ros (1976) by Richard Gilbert. Healy’s memoir doesn’t 
concern hills at all, but is, like Kemp’s, a tale of redemp- 
tion and periodic despair. Healy has a hellish upbringing 
and takes to living off cheap wine (and worse) in public 
parks, the “grass arena” of the title. This leads to jail, from 
where he begins to find some kind of salvation via a series 
of obsessive interests. First he learns — and becomes seri- 
ously good at — chess; then he gets into meditation, then 
comes writing. Healy is never by any means a happy bunny, 
but he keeps making the best of a very bad job. 

So, in his way, does Kemp. His start in life isn’t quite so 
brutal (it’s no picnic, though: his father “smashed down the 
door and broke in brandishing, an axe”). But his sense of 
having, found an interest in which to immerse himself and 
half-forget the nightmares is similar, as is — particularly — 
the chapter in which, having become a master yacht-builder, 
he makes “a serious mistake with some of the dimensions of 
the deck” of a boat. “For me,” he writes, “this was a major 
disaster and effectively the erid of my yacht-building ca- 


reer.” Not only that: he “gravitated” to the streets of | 


Southampton, “drunk, dirty, and by now totally out of my 
mind. I had reached the bottom in a very short space of 
- time.” As with Healy, arrest inevitably followed, and it took 
“a fellow Scot who had troubles of his own” to get him 
back to Glasgow, to the hills, to stability. 

The comparison with Memorable Munros comes from it 
being perhaps the only other example of a round of Mun- 
ros described via account and anecdote rather than in 
guidebook or expedition-based form. Gilbert and Kemp 
come from vastly different worlds, however: the one a 
public-school teacher with genteel hill companions, the 
other a rough-stuff Govanite whose mates get into fights or 
spew up the night’s bevvy. There is thus an it-takes-all-sorts 
amusement to be found in comparing passages relating to 
the same hills. Here, for example, is Gilbert after his day on 
Luinne Bheinn and Meall Buidhe in Knoydart: “Life was at 
its very best. We finished off the whisky and had a last round 


of liar dice. Only an easy day lay between us and the car | 


and our pre-booked dinner at the Tomdoun Hotel. It was 
with a clear conscience that we polished off our last main 
meal and settled down to sleep.” And here is Kemp after a 
traverse of the same hills (along with “a top marked as 
Druim Leac A’Shith, or as we named it ‘The Drum of Leak- 


So IF That's 
THE CHARLES 
WHICH ONE'S” 
THE CAM(LLAT 


THREE THOUGHTS by way of follow-up to Perkin War- 


ing Shit’”): “Have you ever tried to put a drunk to his bed? 


It’s not an easy thing to do. They have an annoying habit of 
getting back up again. So I eventually put out the lights 
and tried to settle down but no sooner had I done so when I 


did the old fool think he was going? I was worried that he 
might take a header down the steep stairs and break his 
drunken neck, so I got back up and went after him. He had 
staggered right across the landing stark bollock naked and 
into the wee Englishman’s bedroom, and there he was sit- 
ting on his bed telling him how much he liked him...”. 

The second thought concerns the extraordinary number 
of misspelt hill-names in Kemp’s book. On p67, he writes 
that “Jimmy was always getting hill names wrong” — but 
Jimmy isn’t alone. I haven’t conducted any kind of formal 
analysis, but the error-rate could well be upwards of 25% 
— and there are a lot of hill-names in the book. To 
adopt Warbeck’s TAC64 methodology when citing exam- 
ples of the Glasgow vernacular, a few random page- 
openings give Ben Chlabheimh, Meal Cuaich, Gharbh 
Chioch Mhor, Collies Edge, the Inn Pin on Sgurr Dhearg, 
and so on. 

Kemp’s angle on the Gaelic is often to stick in an h 
where there isn’t one, and to take one out where there is. 
This is a common failing amongst many non-Gaels (me 
included), but for the serious writer there is always the fall- 
back of turning to the map to check. 

However, having said that, and despite this magazine’s 
reputation for height/name pedantry, by the end of the 
book I found myself thinking that had Kemp (or his edit- 
or) corrected these names, then the book would have lost 
more than it gained. Given the raucousness of the anec- 
dotes and rawness of the Glasgow-punter prose, to have 
neatly formalised the names would have made them seem 
stiff and oddly pasted-in. So, whether by authorial acci- 
dent or editorial design, the manglements worked, for me 
at least. 

And, on occasion, there are misnamings so memorable 
that they’re likely to forever pop into the mind whenever 
the hill in question is seen. My favourite comes in the 
chapter entitled “See efter Skye...”, in which Kemp refers 
to “the climbers’ route along the ridge [of] An Thear- 
laich.” What he means is Sgurr Thearlaich, but the mis- 
naming (“The Charles”) and the way that, seen out of 
context, most people would think the reference was to An 
Teallach, is so neat that I’m now likely to forever link 
these two peaks in a way that had never struck me before. 

Third, Kemp’s book includes a rare — and very honest 
— insight into the question of what ardent Munrobaggers 
regard as the minimum requirement for ticking off a hill. 
This is a complex subject, meriting far more space than 
can be given here, but it’s extremely unusual to find a 
clear-cut example of someone not reaching a summit yet 
still counting it. Indeed, the only other instance I can 
think of is the Revd A E Robertson’s notorious comment 
concerning his poor-weather retreat on Ben Wyvis in 
1892: “...near the top it came on heavy rain and as I did 
not want to get soaked I turned.” (See TAC44 pp12-13.) 
Wyvis, unrevisited, formed part of Robertson’s 1901 claim 
to be the first Munroist. His comment was a diary entry, 
however, and not intended for public scrutiny. Kemp 


er a few more thoughts on 


describes “languishing” at the cairn on Mullach an Rath- 
ain while his friends Rab and Jimmy make an attempt on 
the Northern Pinnacles: “By the slow progress they were 
making it was clear that the rock was loose and rotten. We 


could occasionally observe the figures below throwing | 


off tufts of grass and rocks. Finally they went out as far as 
they thought to make the top count [my italics] and then 
slowly began to make their way back to us on the summit.” 

There is certainly a fair bit of this kind of thing around 


in the hillgoing world, particularly on tricky terrain and/or | 


in poor weather. Yet surely no such retreat should count 
as a successful “ascent”, as just about the only real re- 
quirement with Munrobagging is that the person reaches 
| HESITATE to ask the question in a magazine that’s 
read by so many ebsessivetoens sticklers for accu- 
racy, but isn’t rather too much made of this summit 
business? 

| can see how it can be reasonably argued that you 
can't claim to have climbed Everest unless you've 
surmounted the Hillary Step; and | would agree that 
you shouldn't be sending off an application to the 
Munro Society if you haven't shinned up the In Pinn: 
but to go beyond that level of precision seems to me 
a bit perverse. How does one determine the summit 
of the Himalayan giant, for example? Is it the highest 
bit of snow on the day, or the highest bit of putative 
rock underneath, or wherever your altimeter reads 
8850? The In Pinn too presents an interesting ques- 
tion: do you actually have to set foot on the topmost 
bit of rock, or is it sufficient to touch it manually? If 
the answer's the former, then it’s quite likely that the 
Clerk of the List will require a big blue pencil. 

Himalayan summiteers, | am quite sure, do not waste 
much time agonising over the relative claims of lumps 
of snow to be the top. Even back home, absolute pre- 
cision is a dubious goal, particularly on our less pointy 
hills: decisions concerning the actual summit can be 
subject to the vagaries of the human eye, and hence 
a matter of opinion. Neither does the technological 
trinity of the GPS, the guidebook and the Ordnance 
Survey map necessarily provide the answer, as six- 
figure grid references are accurate only to 100 me- 
tres: you could hit the published summit grid ref but 
still be the length of the Rugby Park pitch away from 
the “real” top. 

Likewise most baggers do not feel the need to imi- 
tate Simon Stylites, balancing uneasily on the topmost 
pebble of the highest pinnacle. | would imagine that 
most hillwalkers who have the temerity to scramble 
up the Cuillin shark-fin and manage to stand giddily 
upright for a second, clinging to the outcrop like ex- 
hausted swimmers, think they have done quite 
enough to claim the top: and they are right. 

So would | argue that you don’t need to get to the 
very top of a hill to say you've climbed it? Well, burn 
me at the stake and call me heresiarch, but yes | 
would. Let me offer you a couple of case studies. Last 
August | spent a pleasant day on the Buachaille Etive 
Mor, climbed Curved Ridge and nibbled my samosa 
maybe ten metres from the summit cairn: but that’s as 
close as | bothered to get to it. Did | climb the 
Buachaille? The acropolitically correct would doubt- 
less say no; however | have no doubt that | had done 


the grid-referenced point given in the list. Not to do so in- 
troduces a level of whim and subjectivity to a pastime that 
does have at least one nailed-down objective rule: you’ve 
got to get to the top. 

There aren’t any Completion Police (at least not yet), and 
such nuances are ultimately the domain of the individual 
conscience. In which respect it’s worth noting that Kemp 
is strict about his own summiting. Late in the book he and 
Rab Doyle, “two dejected wee men”, spend a long wet day 
on Beinn Mholach only to realise later that their “summit” 
was no such thing — they had failed to find the trig and 
the massive cairn. Three weeks later they were back, to do 
it properly via a “long, hot, dusty slog”. +«, DH 


all the serious work, and would be claiming the tick 
were | bag-minded. Another example is Half Dome: the 
summit area of this Yosemite monolith is a big, flat 13 
acres. After five hours dodging lions, bears and Boy 
Scout troops, followed by a sphincter-shrinking 45 
minutes on the Cable Route, did | spend much time 
wondering whether the rock | was sitting on was high- 
er than that lump in the far distance? Not really: and 
anyway, to engage in pettifogging comparison of bits 
of stone in such a magnificent setting is to miss the 
point entirely. 

| think, then, that most hillwalkers will recognise and 
understand Peter Kemp's concept of doing enough to 
“make the top count”: | would hazard a guess that most 
walkers reckon they can claim the hill when: (i) all major 
difficulties have been overcome; and (ii) there’s a 
(roughly) 360° outlook, or there would be if it weren't 
pissing down. And here’s another two cents: the 


| more effort (or nervous energy) expended on an as- 


cent, the less likely the average walker is to be both- 
ered about the niceties of the summit. Those who 
spend most of their hours stumbling around glorified 
peat hags, such as Marilynbaggers or (dear Christ) 
trig point collectors, have perhaps more leisure to 
obsess over the issue. 

But surely the outdoor world can accommodate the 
views of both zealots and slackers, although | under- 
stand how the former may be uncomfortable with 
completely unfettered relativism. So in the interests 
of unity, | propose the concept of Flexibility Uphill, 
Correlative to Inaccessibility of Top. Each hill would 
be assigned a FUCIT factor: the higher the factor, the 
less fastidious one has to be about finding the true 
summit. Thus the In Pinn or the Cobbler would have 
a high FUCIT quotient, whereas on the likes of Brown 
Carrick Hill, no FUCIT would be allowed at all. 

My proposal should surely appeal to the afore- 
mentioned Marilyn-botherers: the FUCIT factor of 
Stac Lee would be so great that they probably wouldn't 
have to get out of the boat to claim the tick. Gs 


Of Big Hills and Wee Men, Peter Kemp, Luath Press, 
ISBN 1 84282 052 4, £7.99 
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‘Steve Hillage, Jack Hobbs, Arthur’s Seat 


TAC64 included some musings on the subject of the Hill 
Eddington number H, defined as where H or more ascents 
have been made of a hill H miles away. For some readers 
this felt like being plunged back into a nightmare of teen- 
age maths lessons, but for others it set them thinking... 


Bruce Smith, Broxburn: My H must be about 14, for 
Arthur’s Seat. Lurking in the wings would be Ben Cleuch, 
or possibly one of the Lomonds, but I'll need to put in a 
few more ascents for them. In the interest of offering fair 
reward for effort, however, you should introduce cat- 
egories, eg a Graham H (H,.), a Corbett H (H,), etc. 
Another take on this would be a Hill Eddington age 
number, a Steve Hillage or H,,,_, named in honour of 
the 70s prog-rock hero. This could relate to the number 
of times you have climbed a hill at that age. If, for ex- 
ample, a 26-year-old ascends Ben Nevis every fortnight 
starting on his 26th birthday, then his H,,,,, would be 
26. Taking this approach, I reckon the editor’s H for 


Illage 


Ben Cleuch must be into the 40s. (Indeed: it’s currently | 


43, as I've already climbed Ben Cleuch 49 times at age 
43, with a couple of irrelevant weeks still to go — Ed.) 
My own H,,,,, for Arthur’s Seat is 40, and as long as 


ps folk such as Eddie 


Dealtry, Tom Bell 


keep going strong 
on Dumgoyne, Ben 
Cleuch and Ben 
Lomond, the opti- 
mal H,,,,, must be 
well into the 70s, 
even the 80s. 

This approach would reward repeat local ascents. It is 
akin to shooting, your age at golf, but slightly easier to 
achieve. As with orthodox Hill Eddingtons, the H,,,.. 
could be further refined to accommodate hill types: just 
multiply by the height of the hill in metres. I guess the 
optimal hill-category H,,,,, for this country would 
likely come from some active octogenarian living near 
Achintee, as 80 x 1344 = 107,520 — although I’d be 
very impressed if anyone got near 50,000. 


Dewi Jones, Porthmadog: I live too close to the hills 
to get a really high H score. But a flick through my re- 
cords comes up with the following: Cader Idris 18 miles 
away, 54 ascents; Mynydd Mawr 18/21; Arenig Fawr 
17/23, Carnedd Dafydd 17/17; Glyder Fach 14/41; Moel 
Eilio 12/17. Many others score more than ten. Carnedd 
Llewelyn at 19 miles and 16 ascents is my best chance of an 
increase — beyond that there would be a lot of work to do. 

While on the subject, I’d like to claim possibly the low- 
est H. I once lived 5% furlongs from the top of Arthur’s 
Seat. This gives a decimal H of 0.7 — which might be as 
low as it gets. (Ed. —- This raises the question of what 
constitutes 0.7 of an ascent of a hill, a hard thing to 
measure, let alone pin down philosophically.) 


Pete Ridges, Prenton: For those of us who tend not 
to do multiple ascents (not that there’s anything wrong 
with that), there’s always the chance to visit n Marilyns 
each more than n miles from home. The first challenge is 
to beat all the London Munrobaggers, a fair number of 
whom score close to 230. 


and Alan Douglas | 


Another context where Eddington’s ideas have come up is 
cricket, where people make quite a big thing of a batsman 
scoring, 100 hundreds. I’m afraid I don’t know what the re- 
cord is, but I’m fairly sure it would be Jack Hobbs, who 
scored something like 125 125s. (Ed. — J havent yet been 
able to track down a complete list of Hobbs’ 197 first-class 
centuries, but Geoff Boycott, in scoring 151 centuries, 
made 113 or more 115 times, but 114 or more only 112 
times, so had a Cricket Eddington E, of 113. Len Hut- 
tons 129 centuries included an unusual proportion of 
low ones — 29 were no higher than 104 — and his E, 
was 104, reached 106 times.) 


Jimmy White, Bearsden, set off for Carn a’Chlamain 
in February with two friends but got no further than Blair 
Atholl due to a snowbound A9. So they headed instead for 
Rowardennan and Ben Lomond... 

“When we got on to Sron Aonaich at around 525m, there 
was 30cm of snow, becoming icy, hurricane winds and 
spindrift from directly north. We were virtually crawling 
and (amongst dozens of others) retreated. About 50m 
above the top gate, we three in line astern were lifted 2m 
into the air and deposited some 5m down the slope. No in- 
juries, thankfully, as we fell on to snow, but it could have 
been serious on a narrow ridge. And so to Dumgoyne — a 
round-trip of approximately 160 miles for my 832nd ascent! 

“A question. If, when I’m returning down the A9 from 
walks or weekends north of Blair Atholl, I finish off the 
day with a Dumgoyne ascent, can I claim an H of 60, the 
crow-flown miles from Blair Atholl to Dumgoyne, after 
60 such repeats?” (Ed. — No, sorry. H is the direct line 
from home to summit, no matter how devious the on-the- 
ground route. Years ago, my friend Mike Adam and I had 
a similar day to Jimmy's Chlamain-Lomond-Dumgoyne 
effort, when we failed to get a foothold on either Glas 
Maol or Ben Gulabin due to every layby being filled 
with deep, unploughed snow. Ditto at West Lomond, so 
we ended up on Dumyat, three miles from Mike s house.) 


Jim Waterton, Glasgow: I am pretty sure my E number 
is in the mid-40s, because of bicycle outings in my teens 
(mid-to-late 1940s) when I used to do day trips of 40-70 
miles round the Worcestershire countryside in the school 
holidays. Not much road traffic in those days, when lorries 
were 20mph-plated and it was easy enough to hang on the 
back for a tow. One would probably need to be Lance 
Armstrong or somebody like that to beat Eddington’s E of 
87 nowadays. The motor car has a lot to answer for. 

I think your H number calls for more work. I therefore 
propose M (for Munrovitus, a combination of Munro, rov- 
ing and Vitus, he of the twitch, also known in birdwatch- 
ing, circles), where M is the highest number of days in 
your life on which you have (a) bagged one or more Mun- 
ros, and (b) travelled at least M miles (excluding, aprés- 
climb mileage) to do so. Miles covered by walking, push- 
biking or other self-propelled means not to be counted. 

The lower one’s score, the greater one’s merit, and con- 
versely the higher one’s score, the more ludicrous one’s 
affliction. Golfers will recognise the logic of this method 
of assessment, though whether such persons exist within 
the hillwalking community is another matter. I fancy my per- 
sonal M is around 150 (ie 150 hillwalking outings of 150 
or more miles). If so, I shall at least be able to climb Beinn 
Dorain without adding to this ghastly value, but future day 
outings to Glen Coe or further afield will add to my score. 
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Curate’s Bag 


Guess the ridge: “...it’s still a shock when we see it 
rising before us, a wild Mohican of rock curving up to the 
summit. The climb is far from easy, and when the wind 
picks up | understand the memorials dotted along the 
ridge to those who have fallen from this precipitous 
blade...”. Some jaggy aréte in the Alps or on Skye per- 
haps (where the In Pinn and An Stac would fit the wild 
Mohican description very nicely)? One of the more knife- 
like Scottish mainland ridges — the Forcan, the Lancet, 
the Devil’s? Or maybe, just about, Sharp Edge on 
Blencathra? No, none of these. It’s Striding Edge, about 
as unMohicanesque a ridge as you could imagine, given 
that it lies below the level of the adjoining hilltops rather 
than protruding above them. And the writer providing this 
understated and meticulously accurate description? Owen 
Sheers, in the Guardian travel section, 21 May 2005. 


From bad descriptions to bad maps. Or bad map cov- 
ers, to be precise. Sometime soon TAC will publish its 
analysis of the photographs adoming OS maps, and a 
strong frontrunner for the worst of the lot has recently 
emerged — the very sheet on which TAC Towers has its 
grid reference. For a long time Landranger 57, Stirling 
and the Trossachs, carried a curiously dull picture of 
some midge-infested forest, with no hint that fine hills 
such as Stuc a’Chroin and Ben Ledi or fine buildings 
such as Doune Castle and Cambuskenneth Abbey lurked 
nearby on its 40x40km grid. The new edition, by con- 
trast, carries a full-frontal close-up of the William Wallace 
statue located outside the visitor centre at the Wallace 
Monument. Nothing wrong there, surely — cultural herit- 
age and all that? Well yes, except that the statue — by 
sculptor Tom Church — is widely regarded as naff be- 
yond belief, portraying as it does not the great Wallace 
but the somewhat less great Mel Gibson in the Braveheart 
role. (That's two mentions of Braveheart this TAC — see 
page four. No more until 2009 at least — Ed.) 

Church’s statue is quite possibly the single most 
laughable object open to public scrutiny anywhere on 
Landranger 57. So awful is the representation of Gibson/ 
Wallace with his sword and shield that it has to be shut 
inside a metal cage at night for fear of vandalism by 
/ historical literalists and 
cultural zealots. And 
beneath Gibson/Wall- 


the plinth, is the word 
FREEDOM, in mas- 
sive letters. Thus every 
sunset sees the lock- 


of a Hollywood-based 
Australian so concemed for Scotland that he filmed his 
blockbuster in tax-amenable Ireland. Freedom indeed. 
There’s an irony there, somewhere. 

Anyway, you now don’t need to travel to Stirling to see 
this glorious masterpiece; just pop down to your local 
bookshop and look at the front of the map instead. 


Far more enjoyable and worthy of the public’s gaze is 
the Naked Munrobagging website, www.nakedmunro 
bagging.com/naked.htm — well worth a look. And while 
on the subject of outdoor nudity (to which TAC keeps 
retuming with alarming regularity), news of Steve Gough, 
the Naked Rambler himself. As forecast (TAC64 p2), he 
is about to embark on a new nude adventure. But rather 
than attempting a naked round of Munros (how the 
Landranger 57 midges would have loved that), or an in- 
the-scud scramble along some wild Mohican of rock, he’s 
going to repeat his Land’s End to John o’ Groats route, 


* ace’s feet, carved into | 


ing away of a statue | 
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How long do | have to climb 
Up on the side of this mountain of mine? 


‘Speed of Sound’, Coldplay, 2005 


Goodness knows, Chris. Have you tried asking Gwy- 
neth? Or Apple? Or Crazy Frog? And what's with this 
‘mountain of mine’ business? You’re meant to be at the 
forefront of the new generation of fairtrade antiglobal 
Glasto-friendly pop stars, not some oldfashioned Gen- 
esis-on-Mull-style landowner. 


this time with a companion if he can find one (ideally 
female, so that all tastes are catered for). The walk starts 
on 16 June, and will doubtless again prove entertaining, 
especially when the happy couple arrive among the lib- 
eral-minded denizens of Evanton. But it’s still a tad dis- 
appointing, as if Highway 61 Revisited had been fol- 
lowed by Highway 62 rather than Blonde on Blonde. 


| Martin Likeman is a man on the ball. “As | was inno- 


cently perusing page 10 of TAC64,” he writes, “I was 
shocked when my gaze alighted on a name that by long 
tradition is not meant to appear.” Indeed. The name in 
question is Cam Mor Dearg, a hill which, as established 
in the 2001-2 festive quiz (see TAC53 p11, question 
6g), was the highest Munro never mentioned in TAC. 
Fair cop. Martin goes on to ask, quite reasonably, which 
Munro now has the honour of being the highest 
unmentioned. Well, it appears to be the 1177m highpoint 
of the Grey Corries, known in some circles as SCC, 
some 43m lower than the hill formerly known as CMD. 
But just how long will it take before this one also slips 
through the net? Be assured we'll try to keep it out. 


Ann Dunn, a sports and leisure officer in Elgin (as op- 
posed to An Dun, a Corbett above the Gaick) contrived 
to leave “a very expensive new pair of vari-focal specs” 
on top of Mam Sodhail on 2 May. She’s been back, but 
they’ve gone. If anyone found them, please contact TAC. 


And so to the forthcoming nva art-in-the-outdoors ex- 
travaganza about to begin (from 1 August) in Trotternish. 
The Storr — Unfolding Landscape is to be “A night 
transformation of one of Europe’s greatest geological 
sites.” For ticket details see www.nva.org.uk, and the 
gig or whatever it is will be reviewed next time. (nva are 
the people who put on The Path in Glen Lyon in 2000.) 
Sounds good. But what’s this, lurking in the small print 
of the Storr blurb? — “The walk will take up to 2.5 hrs 


| and is at times arduous and steep (reaching 1500 feet). 


Be appropriately clad. The weather can change rapidly 
(carry full winter hill walking gear, good boots essen- 


tial).’” Now OK, it’s an event starting at midnight, and the | 


walk to the Storr pinnacles will indeed seem “arduous” 
for the visiting thesps. But “full winter hill walking gear’? 
On Skye, in August and September, for a walk that goes 
no higher than 1500ft? Are they serious? Is the paying 
public likely to be tumed away for failing to arrive equipped 


with axe and crampons? Or does nva have a Scottish © 


Arts Council-sponsored stash of ironmongery to loan 
out on the night? Could prove interesting. 


“A pillock ... an absolute bastard .. 


These are some of the more blunt character analy- 
ses of Don Whillans by his friends (!) and acquaint- 
ances in The Villain. Even his widow Audrey (a wo- 
man for whom the epithet /ong-suffering might have 
been invented) described their long marriage as “no 
bed of roses”. It would be safe for the reader to 
assume, then, that the subject of Jim Perrin’s long- 
awaited biography was not held in unalloyed affec- 
tion by his contemporaries. 

In Perrin’s own estimation, Whillans was both one 
of the greatest of British mountaineers and a wasted 
talent “soured by resentment and circumscribed by 
the more negative values of his background”: and on 
the scales of this book, each of Whillans’ achieve- 
ments in rock climbing, alpinism and the greater 
ranges finds a counterweight in his moral delinquen- 
cy, criminality and tiresome proto-laddism. His PA 
boots conceal feet of clay. 

No more heroes any more as far as Perrin is con- 
cerned: indeed, he takes a brief detour from his narra- 
tive in order to debate the issue of whether there can 
be any intrinsic heroism in mountaineering. He con- 
cludes, in a somewhat clumsy sideswipe at Joe 
Simpson, that “if we want to touch the void, we 
- ghould make sure that, in the event of our falling into 
it, we get ourselves out; and having done so, we 
should not pose as heroes...” 

Despite going out of his way in an avowed attempt 
to demythologize climbers and climbing, Perrin under- 
mines his own argument by unabashedly compar- 
ing Whillans to Achilles (sulky), Odysseus (wily), and 
Troilus (unlucky)' successively. It’s interesting that 
Perrin, consciously or unconsciously, draws on arche- 
types of the Trojan war, a byword for death and des- 
truction in pursuit of vainglory, in his depiction of 
Whillans’ world. Odysseus too neglected his wife 
and was psychopathically violent to her suitors; Achil- 
les, of course, had his fatal weakness. 

Perrin’s description of Whillans as “flawed genius” 
has encouraged some reviewers to see in him the 
tragic hero, a Manc Hamlet, Andy Capp with ruff and 
skull. The Shakespearean hero tends to be undone 
by a single flaw, however: here we are confronted by 
a multiplicity of “negative values”. Let us consider 
Perrin’s charge sheet: 

Item 1. Whillans was resentful of the success of oth- 
ers and believed himself to be the victim of various 


* D- THOUGHT- HE- WAS- GolKe- To - HiT - ME 
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. that cunt Whillans” 


conspiracies. Thus when his friend Joe Brown was in- 
vited to join a Himalayan expedition and he was not, he 
maintained ever after that Brown had stabbed him 
in the back. The Salford Caesar likewise aimed an et 
tu Brute at Bonington (or “Christ Jesus Bonington”, 
as Whillans bitterly styled him) when he made the 
first British ascent of the Eiger without him. 


Item 2. Whillans had, by Perrin’s account, the morals 
of his namesake Giovanni, and stands accused of 
“marital infidelities and crude passes at women.” 
Whereas there are plenty of witness statements at- 
testing to Whillans’ tiresome habit of chancing his 
arm (in one case almost to the point of sexual ass- 
ault) with any woman he encountered, there is little 
hard evidence here to tie him to the deed as opposed 
to the intention. Unfortunately for the prurient, Perrin 
is no Leporello, so we are not provided with a leng- 
thy and detailed catalogue of the Don’s conquests. 
Audrey, however, is not afforded such discretion, her 
dalliance with a chap called Harry being recorded for 
all posterity. It should come as no surprise that Whil- 
lans’ pursuit of women is coupled with a distinct 
streak of misogyny: psychoanalysts may see the 
aetiology of both in an adolescent sexual humiliation 
described in chapter four. 


Item 3. The fact that Whillans referred to the humble 
repast of egg and chips as “nigger’s lips” should be 
sufficient to convict him of the charge of racism; Per- 
rin adds to the mix some insensitive comments he 
made about an incontinent Sherpa, and an incident in 
Africa when he told some Masai men to “fuck off”. 
Much as it goes against the grain to offer an apolo- 
gia for this Thatcherist Little Englander, it must be 
remembered that the boundaries of racism (and 
sexism) were much less clear in the 60s and 70s 
than they are today. Those of us over the age of 40 
will remember growing up with the casual racism of 
the likes of /t Ain’t Half Hot, Mum, Love Thy Neighbour 
and Mind Your Language, which if shown today 
would cause H M Bateman-esque uproar throughout 
the liberal middle-class. But it’s an unpalatable fact 
that Whillans’ attitudes and language would be un- 
exceptional in undereducated working-class society 
even today. 


Item 4. The chippy plumber’s propensity for violence 
is in no doubt. Recourse to his fists from an early 
age was clearly a survival strategy designed to off- 
set his lack of height. This would not explain his 
adult behaviour, which included the vicious beating of 
a man who dared say hello to Audrey; smashing a 
glass in another's face; and assaulting a number of po- 
licemen while being arrested for drunk driving, which 
act cost him an honour from Her Majesty. He was 
lucky to avoid a stay at her pleasure. 


Faced with these charges, the case for the defence 
has a lot of ground to make up, but here goes: Whil- 
lans could be good company, with a dry wit. He was 


a cautious climber, but paradoxically a bold one too. 
He was prepared to risk his life in order to rescue fel- 
low climbers in danger. He was responsible for first 
ascents of some of the hardest rock routes of his 
time. He restored the pride of British alpinism on the 
Aiguille de Blaitiére and the Dru. He made mountain- 
eering history in the ascent of Annapurna’s south face. 

But even in Whillans’ climbs Perrin sees the skull 
beneath the skin: comparing the character of the rock 
with the character of the man, he uses the adjectives 
shadowy, forbidding, aggressive, unappealing, over- 
bearing, insecure, flaky, fissile. In Perrin’s account 
Whillans is weighed in the balance and, despite his 
latter obesity, found wanting. The result is a book 
which, although interesting, well-written and tho- 
roughly researched, is not a wholly enjoyable ex- 
perience. A melancholy shadow falls across this 
biography, and it is not only that of regret for its sub- 
ject’s squandered talent: here also is the shade of the 
author’s son Will, who took his own life last year. It 
is hard not to conclude that Perrin’s dedication to 
Will — “As gracious in his life as he was graceful on 
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uncouth and graceless Hecuba. Jim Perrin’s book is a 
valediction and a eulogy: but (to continue the Hamlet 
allusion) the sweet prince to whom he is saying 
good-night is not Don Whillans. 


1 | would have thought that the more appropriate Homeric para- 
digm is Thersites, the uncouth rank-and-file soldier who is re- 
sentful of, and insolent to, his social superiors. 


2 The pages of The Villain are spattered with footnotes like this. 
Whereas Perrin’s obiter dicta are always entertaining and on 
occasion gobsmacking (try page 62, for example), the eye- 
watering font size is a distinct turn-off for myopic readers (and 
reviewers). 


Dear TAC, 


The otherwise excellent article by 
David Gray extolling the delights of 
Orkney and Shetland (TAC64 p11) was 
marred by an unpleasant aside sneer- 
ing at those of us who love Sandwood 
Bay. | seem to remember a similar re- 
mark before but can’t remember if it 
was in TAC. | have a suspicion that this 
might have something to do with the 
fact that the bay is owned by the John 
Muir Trust — an organisation which 
TAC loves to hate. It is also a reminder 
of the general election campaign which 
as | write is in full vitriolic swing, in that 
it is easier to deride one’s opponents 
than to put forward a strong case of 
one's own. Thus Lang Ayre is described 
by its colour (brick-red) and its shape 
(parabolic), while Sandwood is dis- 
missed as overlauded. 

Now | have no wish to deride Lang 
Ayre. As far as | can remember | have 
never been there. It may well be the 
most awe-inspiring beach in Scotland 
as David Gray claims. But | feel sorry 
for him because he has not experi- 
enced the magical atmosphere of 
Sandwood Bay. | have visited several 
times, drawn by a variety of peaks to 
be bagged nearby as well as the obvi- 
ous (and magnificent) coastal walk 
from Cape Wrath. Every time | have 
walked the “tourist” path in from the 
south | have experienced an almost 
mystical feeling on coming into sight of 
the bay, giving at that moment a total 
conviction that this is the most beauti- 
ful place in the world (never mind Scot- 
land). There is no way that | could give 
a rational claim to this, nor would | want 
to since | feel that such comparisons 
are largely meaningless, but | am just 
reporting my own personal feelings. 

The only other place where | have 
had such an impression was when | 


revisited Machu Picchu. Too bad if 
these two sites are seen as particu- 
larly touristy places. Perhaps there is 
a reason that both are perceived as 
so special by so many people. 


Yours, Ann Bowker, Portinscale 


Ed. — There has been a recent re- 
port of quicksand encountered at 
Sandwood Bay. Has any reader 
come across this, either here or on 
any other beach in Scotland? 


Sas 
Dear TAC, 


TAC must have a very powerful voice. 
Following the debate in TACs pas- 
sim concerning the pros and cons of 
bagging on St Kilda, the NTS have 
been forced into drastic measures. 
They've hidden the entire archi- 
pelago. In the 2005 member's hand- 
book, the maps of properties and 
details advertise St Kilda as being 
“41 miles west of N Unst". Baggers 
proceeding to this position will find 
only an empty expanse of Atlantic 
(and as a seafarer, I'm only too famil- 
iar with that view). As the archipelago 
is in fact 41 miles west of N Uist, this 
means that the NTS is directing peo- 
ple to a position 049 degrees, 282 
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nautical miles from the actual position. 
Enough, you would think, to deter the 
most intrepid of baggers. Either that, or 
the “long walk in” will be just that! 


All the best, lan Johnston, Tullynessle 
[SESS ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


| read Rowland Bowker’s response 
(TAC63 pp18-19) to my letter on “acc- 
ess problems” on St Kilda with sur- 
prise. It seemed to me that | was advo- 
cating a little patience, understanding 
of local conditions and a bit of forward 
planning to ensure that a visit to those 
unique islands and stacks was as ful- 
filling as possible. 

Mr Bowker has jumped off at half-cock 
and gone straight to the access prob- 
lem. | recommend reading the Access 
Code and noting that there are respon- 
sibilities and rights on both sides. 

Anyway Rowland’s comments made 
me think of other one-eyed and blind 
walkers on the hill. Sid Scroggie comes 
immediately to mind, a real gentleman 
and what a memory of places he last 
saw decades ago. 


Yours, Nick Aitken, Kingussie 

(Sey ae aes Fe a ee 
Dear TAC, 

| enjoyed Val Hamilton’s review in 


TAC63 (p13) of The Scottish Islands by 
Hamish Haswell-Smith — and indeed 


also the book itself. But prospective 


purchasers should be warned of one — 
flaw. Throughout the book, references | 
are given to Pathfinder sheets on which ~ 


the islands appear (as well as, more {2 


usefully, the Landranger sheets and ~ 


Admiralty charts). For a “fully revised 


second edition” published in 2004 to $ 


be unaware that Pathfinder maps 
(which are stated in the introduction to 
be “readily available”) were obsolete, 


and replaced by the far better Explorer 
series, is not what | would expect for 
£35. 

| could just about understand if it had 
been decided not to amend every sin- 
_ gle page, but it would have been easy 
to include the Explorer sheet number 


= _ in one of the complete tables at the 
“4 end of the book. (A much more trivial 
- etroris that in Table 3 the column show- 


ing the heights of all the islands is 
headed “Area in hectares”.) 

Purchasers of Explorer maps them- 
selves should be warned of another 
problem. There are two islands which, 
though clearly shown on Landranger 
maps, have been completely omitted 
from the Explorer series. One is Hart- 
amul (or Thairteamul), at NF833114, 
which ought to appear as an inset on 
either or both of Explorer sheets 452 
and 453. The other is Erisgeir, at NM 
382323: this grid square is shown on 
Explorer 373, but as empty sea! (The 
OS have assured me that these omis- 
sions will be corrected as soon as 
practicable.) Perhaps it is as well that 
these islands were too small to qualify 
for Haswell-Smith's book. 


Yours, David Purchase, Bristol 


PS — If any reader sent me a postcard 
in February from somewhere that 
would have an Edinburgh postmark, 
would he or she please write again, 
as the card, though properly add- 
ressed, contained neither a message 
nor the sender's name and address. 


ae ew ee | 
Dear TAC, 


Regarding Kevin Palmer's letter about 
his feeling of fear whilst walking the 
Shank of Drumfollow (TAC63 pp16- 
17), | have had a similar feeling. It 
was about two years ago, and | was 
making an early (pre-dawn) start to en- 
compass Driesh, Mayar, Finalty Hill 
and possibly Tolmount. | was heading 
up through the lower wooded part of 
the Shank (the Kilbo path) from the 
Doll car park, and was well into the 
trees at the long straight stretch. I'd 
stopped just to get a listen to the si- 
lence, and was acutely aware of the 
depth of the trees, the silence and, un- 
reasonably, fear. | have no idea where 
it came from, but | had to reach the 
upper part where the trees completely 
enclose the path in darkness. | moved 
off as quickly as | could, but was un- 
able to shake off the feeling of being 
watched. This was more apparent at 
the top, just before the spot where the 
trees meet the deer fence. When | left 
the trees, | left the feeling behind. lt was 
very strange. | wonder how much of 
it had to do with light levels, and feel- 
ing isolated (it was early March and 
about 6:30am). 

Anyway, enough of that — whilst I’m 
here, | have a question for your erudite 
readership. Mountain slugs. How 


come they are so bloody big? Where 
| was born we had our fair share of 
big black garden slugs, but I’ve seen 
some terrifying examples in my 
hillwalking travels. The biggest must 
have been heading for six inches (on 
Ben Chonzie). How about a slugo- 
meter rating for mountains? 


Cheers, Phil Rogers, Dundee 
J 


Dear TAC, 


Why don’t you rename it The Grumpy 
Corrie? Adam Watson’s article in 
TAC64 (pp6-8) probably contains 
enough valid criticisms of the Cairn- 
gorms National Park Authority to fill 
about a third the space you gave him. 
But we can’t tell, because the valid 
stuff is swamped by pettiness and 
bile. The CNPA is criticised for 
spending almost all its funds in its 
startup year on personnel and build- 
ings: is that a surprise? It’s then 
criticised for managing to get in- 
creased funding out of the Executive 
— suppose its budget had been cut: 
would Dr Watson have applauded 
this as a success? It's criticised for 
hiring lawyers to sort out a legal is- 
sue. Statements by Andrew Thin, the 
convenor of the CNPA, are present- 
ed as though they are evidence of 
CNPA incompetence or wrong-doing 
(‘further vacuous babbling”); closer 
reading reveals that some are per- 
fectly reasonable statements for a 
person in that position to make. Dr 
Watson even quotes himself, as 
though that lent academic weight to 
his arguments. 

| suspect there is some personal 
antagonism at the bottom of this, 
which is a shame. We should be able 
to expect educated people to stick to 
rational analysis of facts. | approve of 
the idea of a shadow board for the 
CNPA, as this seems like a good 
thing for democracy, and | look for- 
ward to hearing how the shadow 
board will ensure it is itself democrat- 
ic, in order to avoid becoming a self- 
selecting group of grumpy people. | 
also look forward to hearing more 
from Dr Watson in TAC on the doings 
of the CNPA, preferably more ra- 
tional, less personal and more read- 
able. 

On the subject of car-park charg- 
ing for hillwalkers, this is generally a 
sensible idea, for all the reasons 
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listed by Mike Dales (TAC64 p19) in his 
options 2 and 3, and also because it 
will encourage more car-sharing. Any- 
one who opposes charging on princi- 
ple has an unhealthy car-dependence. 
Anyone who considers that charges will 
discourage walkers doesn't realise how 
much their car is already costing them 
(and their waterproofs, boots, GPS, 
walking poles...). 

| can suggest one practical step that 
would make the principle of charging 
more likely to be generally accepted: 
the money should be seen to be going 
either to provision and maintenance of 
the car parking facility, where there was 
none before, or to footpath and similar 
work. The MCofS could develop a sys- 
tem whereby it provides annual ap- 
proval of the charges at a particular car 
park or on a particular estate, on the 
basis of evidence of the money raised 
and how it’s being spent. A notice at the 
point of payment that the MCofS has 
reviewed the charges and the way the 
money was spent last year, and con- 
siders it reasonable, would help a lot. 


Regards, Paul Gardner, Glasgow 


eee a 
Dear TAC, 


There are a few topics in TAC64 upon 
which | would like to comment: 
Cairngorms National Park — | find 
myself agreeing with Adam Watson, but 
perhaps for different reasons. | said 
before the National Park Bill was 
passed that it was a “quick win” for the 
new parliamentarians in Edinburgh 
and a flag-waving opportunity for them. 
National parks were an easy solution 
for the 1960s and 70s. | was impressed 
with the progress being made by the 
Cairngorms Partnership and felt that 
they would have achieved much with a 
bigger budget and a few more staff. 
What we have now is a job-creation 
exercise and another layer of bureau- 
cracy. They have achieved little that 
could not have been achieved by other 
means, probably at far less cost (see 
also the Holyrood parliament). 

LOAF — On a related subject, | have 
been put on to the Cairngorms LOAF 
(unknown yet whether yukky white 
sliced or wholesome wholemeal). En- 
lightened readers will know that this is 
the Local Outdoor Access Forum (an- 
other government triumph), and they 
are popping up all over the country. | 
would be interested to hear of access 
related issues/problems in the Cairn- 
gorms area, either direct or through 
this magazine. If you are not keen on 
my representation, there are 12 others 
to choose from. We await our first 
meeting with bated breath. 

Foot and mouth — | read lan R 
Mitchell’s comments on the foot and 
mouth farce with interest (TAC64 
pp16-17). | also was at the Cairnwell 
ski centre frequently in March 2001 and 


became increasingly anxious that 
there was something drastically wrong 
with thousands of skiers being wel- 
comed, but a mile down the road no 
walkers. | even had a farmer ring me 
up saying “what do | have to do to get 
the ski centres closed down?” — the 
assumption being that his little busi- 
ness was more important than the 
whole of the Scottish winter sports 
economy. It didn’t make sense. Encour- 
aged by a Scottish Executive state- 
ment that it might be safe to open the 
hills again, Invercauld issued a press 
release stating that walkers were 
again welcome. Balmoral quickly fol- 
lowed suit. We believed we were the 
first to open up for walkers. We then 
had a very worrying few weeks waiting 
to see if we had made a big mistake. 
Eventually other landowners across 
the country also opened up. NTS/JMT 
who are generally considered by poli- 
ticilans and others as beyond criticism 
were very dilatory about opening up. 
They preferred to listen to the woolly- 
maggot-keeping crofters, rather than 
their members! | remember your editor 
commenting in his articles at the time 
very favourably on Invercauld’s prompt 
re-opening (see my pieces in the Scot- 
land Online archive, and the comments 
by lain Price and Mike Smith on p3 
and p8 of TAC50 — Ed.), and | rather 
resent lan’s inference in his 13 May di- 
ary entry that Invercauld were still in 
the “sin bin” along with NTS/JMT! 
Playboy bunny — | also have seen 
the Playboy bunny cut into the heather 
at Tillyprony, Donside (TAC64 p18) 
and would congratulate the anony- 
mous artist, who was a gamekeeper 
with a sense of humour! 
Car parks — | cannot duck out of this 
debate. We constructed here at Inver- 
cauld a new car park and provided a 
WC /shelter, which was a vast improve- 
ment to the previous arrangements. 
We charge £2 per visit, which is in line 
with other Deeside car parks, some of 
which provide rather fewer facilities. 
The charge is voluntary and all pro- 
ceeds go into maintaining the car park 
and paths/bridges/stiles on the estate. 
Some 85% of visitors pay, and all the 
people | have spoken to are delighted 
with the arrangements. We are consid- 
ering another new car park with simi- 
lar facilities at the west end of Jock’s 
Road, which is a nightmare in summer. 


Yours, Simon Blackett 

Factor, Invercauld Estates, Braemar 
esas SO ee 
Dear TAC, 


Laminated copies of TAC cover car- 
toons are decorating the toilet walls at 
Keiloch (Invercauld), where inciden- 
tally | think you get a good £2’s worth 
— clean heated toilet and covered area 
to change before piling into your car. It 
is also far safer than roadside parking. 


| have also used the Glen Muick 
car park, but am not convinced that 
£2 is justified there. The jury is still 
out for Linn of Dee — bur Anna and | 
are NTS members so wouldn't pay 
anyway. If they installed toilets then | 
would support the charge — far too 
many outdoor areas in Scotland are 
attracting very large numbers of peo- 
ple with no effort at basic hygiene. 
Something on the lines of the Boat 
of Garten osprey centre (compost- 
ing toilet), and as also seen in most 
areas of Canadian Rockies, would 
cost little and should be standard in 
our new national parks. 

| feel that lan R Mitchell's article on 
FMD was a bit one-sided, with no 
sympathy for the farmers who may 
have built up livestock herds which 
cannot be replaced. Coming on the 
back of BSE, the disease posed real 
problems for export sales. | suspect 
that few made “profits” on compen- 
sation, and some were devastated to 
point of suicide. | agree that closure 
of the whole country was unneces- 
sary and excessive — | even helped 
personally to “liberate” some areas 
— but were it to happen again, an 
initial ban of 4-6 weeks might be 
useful to determine the extent of the 
problem — then a lot more common- 
sense and less panic would be re- 
quired. 

The biggest positive thing to come 
out of FMD was the economic value 
of the hillwalking fraternity. While we 
all felt we were helping the local 
economy, there was a school of 
thought that the Munrobaggers were 
driving up north, parking in the lay- 
by, nipping up the hill and returning 
south without buying a beer, food or 
accommodation. Now we know the 
true cost of shutting down the coun- 
tryside. Perhaps TAC should conduct 
a survey on a hillwalker’s most ex- 
pensive hill — eg cost of transport, 
accommodation, food, several failed 
attempts and paying for a guide (as 
on the In Pinn). The round of 284 
Munros over several decades must 
cost more than £10,000 — and 
that's before we buy the magazines, 
books, boots and outdoor gear! 


Yours, Bert Mackenzie, Bo'ness 


Dear TAC, 


Re lan R Mitchell's splendidly angry 
set of journal extracts from the time of 
foot and mouth disease (FMD). De- 
spite the passage of time, | felt the 
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anger coming back to me, too. It wasn't 
simply that |, and those like me, were 
denied access to the hills — that our 
“toy” had been taken from us. It was 
the series of injustices and blatantly 
false justifications of actions that were 
perpetrated, causing things to work to 
the best perceived advantage of the 
farming/landed/moneymaking inter- 
ests. Just consider two items raised by 
lan: footpaths across golf courses 
closed while the golfers continued to 
play, and hillgoers wearing ski boots 
allowed on the same hillsides denied 
to those wearing walking boots. 

As lan noted, if we had to pay to go 
to the hills, they’d have been open. 
Surely the root of the attitude of land- 
holders towards us is that, despite the 
money we spend in travelling to and 
staying in the hills, and despite all the 
cash shelled out on gear, once we're 
there, our enjoyment is essentially 
free. What resentment it must cause in 
some quarters, and no wonder there 
was no eagerness to reopen land. 

Informed scientific opinion held that 
the transmission of FMD by walkers 
would be extremely unlikely (there 
doesn't seem to have been a single 
walker-transmitted infection, either in 
2001 or the 1960s outbreak — Ed.), 
yet once the blanket land-closure 
policy had been adopted there was 
massive resistance to rescinding or 
moderating it, surely a testimony to the 
influence of land-holding interests. 
This policy, quite apart from its effects 
on the general public, had many other 
country businesses in dire difficulties 
without the prospect of any real official 
assistance; that assistance was all re- 
served for farmers, whose potential 
financial losses from FMD were en- 
tirely underwritten. 

Please don’t think that this is an 
anti-farmer rant: | had then, and | re- 
tain, sympathy for those who lived with 
the Damoclean sword of herd and 
flock slaughter suspended above 
them for many months. But | believe 
lan R Mitchell’s piece was a con- 
demnation of the perversely unfair 
handling of the whole affair. 


Yours, Trevor Littlewood, Wolsingham 


PS — Astonishingly (well, perhaps 
not), the paper-trail of evidence of FMD 
is still with us. Recently Sue and | went 
up Aberedw Hill and Carneddau in 
mid-Wales. At the end of a road lead- 
ing to open ground there was a lami- 
nated FMD notice — which at least 
declared the common land beyond to 
be open! Then, on our descent at the 
main road, another FMD notice told 
that the way was closed ... a £5000 
fine ... etc. How rapidly those notices 
went up, how reluctantly have they 
come down. 
We removed both. 
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Letter You 


Dear TAC, 


It was good to be reminded of the good 
work done by lan Mitchell and others 
during the foot and mouth madness. 
We must not sit back. There is still 
work to be done. As Steve Haley writes 
(TAC64 p20), the Braemore Estate 
has been a blackspot for many years. 
Some 25 years ago Ann and | were 
told off by the lodge keeper for upset- 
ting his hogs by merely walking 
past them in their pens. 

A few weeks ago we Set off to climb 
the Graham Top Carn Fiaclach (a fine 
hill) and the Sub Graham Top Meall 
Dubh just north of Kinloch Rannoch. 
After a short distance along the path a 
sign asks walkers only to climb to the 
Craig Varr viewpoint. Needless to say 
we climbed all three. | tried to demol- 
ish the sign but did not have ade- 
quate tools. 

We should remove all similar signs, 
by joint effort if necessary. 


Yours, Rowland Bowker, Portinscale 


ieee se 
Dear TAC, 


Regarding the letter on access to Tinto 
in TAC63 (p18, see also TAC64 pp18- 
19), | can confirm that, as a regular, 
roughly weekly, walker of the hill, a 
herd of cows was loose for a few weeks 
in, | think, the autumn. | didn’t record 
when, but remember them as a hairy 
scruffy lot — or was that the 
hillwalkers? | can recall seeing no bulls 
(though | wasn’t checking), but the herd 
this year was quite extensive. It had 
been there in previous years at roughly 
the same time. The use of the word 
“huge” seems somewhat emotive. 

| think the idea of the farmer delib- 
erately trying to intimidate hillwalkers 
is simply unreasonable. Surely cows/ 
bulls on the lower reaches of moun- 
tains are a common sight in Scotland, 
especially in the Southern Uplands. 
The cow crap is unfortunate, but the 
public toilets in the area are a fair dis- 
tance from the path and don’t appear 
to admit bovines. 

| have generally found on Tinto that 
if you request the cows/bulls to move 
along then they do so. | think they 
hang about the path area for a bit of 
interest in life as it goes by. Personally, 
| have never had any problem with 
them (or with access to the hill from 
Fallburn). Other regular walkers | know 
also seem to be little inconvenienced 
by the cows. 

| agree that the other access route 
seems to have caused problems, 
though | have never been stopped or 
discouraged when using it. As you say, 
hopefully these problems will fade as 
the new legislation takes effect. 


Yours, Bill Shepherd, Carwood, Biggar 


Ed, — In theory at least (it remains to 
be seen how well this will operate in 


practice), the changes to access law 
mean that there are now local- 
government officers specifically 
tasked with dealing with unlawful/in- 
appropriate signs etc. The MCofS has 
supplied TAC with a list of these ac- 
cess officers, for Scotland anyway. 
This can be forward on request, and 
will hopefully be published in TAC66. 


ees ee 
Dear TAC, 


Some wonderful names were given 
to mountains in the Caucasus first as- 
cended in the Soviet era. In many 
cases these are being Islamicised, or 
recast in pre-Soviet nomenclature, 
inappropriately since first ascenders 
have the right to name unnamed 
peaks. Thus in 2001 one could still 
gaze at the Peak of the Railway- 
workers’ Brigade, or at that of the 
Soviet Warrior. These will doubtless 
disappear, but it is unlikely that the 
peak of a hitherto-unspecified Scot- 
tish warrior, Ben Armine in Suther- 
land, will go the same way. 

Ben Armine, the Hill of the Warrior 
or Hero, has long fascinated me be- 
cause of its unique name, and its 
unique location. Lying in a largely 
unihabited area of eastern Suther- 
land, it must have a claim to being 
the remotest summit over 2000ft in 
Scotland, or indeed the British Isles. 
The three possible routes of ap- 
proach, from the Crask Inn to the 
west, from Kinbrace Station to the 
east and from Sciberscross to the 
south are all, by my admittedly rough 
and ready calculations, 14-15 miles 
from starting-point to summit. 

| recently walked in to Ben Ar- 
mine, and its neighbouring Graham 
Creag Mhor, from Sciberscross, navi- 
gating to the summit in sleet and 
walking out next day to Crask in glor- 
ious sunshine. The task was made 
harder than it would have formerly 
been because of the steady destruc- 
tion of once-excellent paths by all- 
terrain vehicles. Nevertheless, it was 
a fine wilderness experience, 
amongst hills whose remoteness is 
their main attraction. 

At the Crask | asked an old man if it 
was true that the mountain was 
named after the prophesy by an an- 
cient seer that the last hero of the 
Stobcross Gentleman's Climbing 
Club would one day come and climb 
it. “Och yes,” he said, confirming my 
theory. So remember, you read it 
here first. 

But is the Hill of the Stobcross 
Warrior the remotest 2000-plus hill 
in the UK? | await responses. 


Yours, lan R Mitchell, Glasgow 


Ed, — Is there still a golf club and a 
ball or two at the cairn on Ben 
Armine? I’ve yet to go there, but 
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seem to recall several reports of this 
from years gone by. 


aa ee ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


| was entertained by the descriptions of 
the hazards of lightning in the Scottish 
hills, not to mention the European 
mountains. (See TAC62 pp2-3, TAC63 
p16.) Here in the Sydney region of Aus- 
tralia we also have lightning hazards, 
but of a different variety. They are 
equally lethal. 

We have forests of very tall gum 
trees. We also get big electrical 
storms. Lacking anything else to hit, the 
lightning sometimes targets the top of 
a gum tree. If it has been raining the 
lightning can run down the wet outside 
of the tree, leaving a huge scorch mark 
to the ground. But if the tree is dry, the 
current has to go down the inside of the 
tree in the sap. Now you have several 
thousand amps running down a sappy 
core. The usual result is tremendous 
heat, lots of steam, and the tree trunk 
explodes. This sends match-like splin- 
ters flying in all directions. 

The trouble is, these “matches” can 
be a couple of metres long, as thick as 
your wrist, and made of hardwood. 
They can fly for ten metres or more. | 
leave the rest to the reader's imagina- 
tion. 


Cheers, Roger Caffin, Sydney 


Dear TAC, 


As a Tom Weir fan | was delighted to 
read about the disc which has been re- 
corded about the great man by the 
“Aberfeldy” beat combo (TAC64 p8). 
But perhaps the chances of the song 
reaching the hit parade are not as re- 
mote as you suggest; witness the 
success of “John Kettley is a weather- 
man” by A Tribe of Toffs, which reached 
no.21 in the UK charts in December 
1988. As | recall, the chorus was: “John 
Kettley reads the weather and so does 
Michael Fish.” 


Rambie on, Andy Beaton, Dingwall 


Ed. — Re the weather, TAC66 will in- 
clude some thoughts on the dumbea- 
down BBC forecast. (lsobars? Who 
needs isobars? It's only pressure and 
wind after all.) And TAC66 will return to 
the subject of bings, which recently hit 
the airwaves bigtime (well, sort of). 


